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Ds.uGED, as the literary world has been, with infidelity and 
indecency, disguised with all the allurements of poetry, and 
disgusted with the childish simplicity of the Lake School, and 
the bombastic sublime of the Cockney, we hail with pleasure 
this publication of a christian poet ; a publication which we 
may read to eur wives, and put into the hands of our sons and 
daughters, and one which will please the more it is studied. 
The genuine ambition of a pvet is immortality. Some may 
affect to deny this, and to despise the praise of contempuraries, 
and all posthumous fame. | But their words and their actions 
contradict each other. If they do not aim at present or future 
glory, why do they compose, surely not without some degree of 
exertion? . Why do they- publish? Why are bulky manus 
scripts sent from the bottom of the Adriatic by one who does 
not seek for fame? ‘This childish coquetry disgraces a. man'y 
understanding. Whoever writes in prose, and prints, wishes 
to convey information ; if. he conveys his information in verse, 
miscuit utile dulci, he wishes to gain attention to his prec epts 
by the melody of his numbers. But he who gives us tales in 
verse, which convey no instruction, most ass! uredly seeks for 
fame only. Of this description are our two modern poets, 
Lord Byron and Walter Scott. These have both written to 
please only, but in a manneras different as their morals, | His 
Lordship, according to he "onda of Holy Writ, Out of” the 
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fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh, has, with much poetic 
fervour, with imagery truly sublime, and in a style powerful, 
impressive, and elegant, given.us pictures which harass the 
feelings, disgust the understanding, and are painful to our 
reflections. If he chooses a lighter theme, he descends into 
licentiousness, and writes for the brothel. With pain we read 
his purest efforts, the others with a blush, ashamed to hold such 
ribaldry in ourhands. Walter Scott, on the contrary, although 
he does not, perhaps, soar to so high a pitch of sublimity, is 
generally delightful, often pathetic, and always moral. We 
return to his volumes with pleasure, we commit favorite pas- 
sages to memory, and we excuse the hurry and carelessness 
with which he too frequently finishes his 1000 lines. By the 
bye, we would recommend these gentlemen to leave the task 
of furnishing the bovksellers with so many lines in such a 
time, to those whose situation compels them te write for hire, 
lest posterity should say, 
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And perhaps Walter Scott could not:consult his future repu- 
tation more than by employing his present leisure in correcting 
and improving what he has already published. 

It may, however, be justly doubted whether, according to 
the established rules of criticism, his Lordship is more sublime 
than Walter Scott. Jt is not necessary to the sublimity of a 
passage that it should be terriffe. This axiom we learn from 
Longinus, who, in his 9th section, treating of those ornaments 
of poetry which most particularly rag Yoxas avecreeQew mgos 12 
veye6n, decides in favour of the pathetic, and his first instance 
is taken from that passage’ of the Odyssey, which represents 
Ajax in the Shades turning away from Ulysses in silent indig- 
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Od. A, 562. 


Indeed, the ancients seemed universally to have regarded 
this passage as very sublime ; for Virgil, long before Longinus 
lived, had transferred it to his AZnead, but very injudiciously 
made the deserted Dido his silent heroine, who, according (0 
the characteristic privilege of her sex, ought to have scolded 
well. 

If, then, the pathetic be the chief and most delicate source 
of the sublime, is there any passage of Lord Byron’s to b 
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compared to W. Scott’s description of Douglas’s meeting with 
his daughter, in Cantothe Second ? In several other instances 
may be observed the wrath of the proud Baron and the intre- 
pid warrior struggling with the softer feelings of a father. 
On reflection, we are not quite sure that all readers will accord 
in this opinion. These feelings are of too delicate, too pure 
a nature to be properly appreciated by the many. 

We hope our readers will excuse us in thus dwelling on the 
essentials of poetry, but they must acknowledge with us, that 
these are sadly forgotten when the adventures of an ass, or the 
apotheosis of a chicken, becomes the subject of an heroic 
poem. 

Another requisite, then, in which Lord Byron fails, and in 
which Scott particularly succeeds, is inspiring an iaterest for 
the hero. The pirates and the assassins, whom his Lordship 
delights to celebrate, impress us with no feeling but that of 
horror. We certainly are anxious to know how the fray con- 
cludes, but that anxiety differs not a whit from the curiosity 
experienced in perusing the lives of Black Beard and the other 
Buccaneers who were the Conrades and Giaours of the last 
century. Now in Helen, and it is equally true of the principal 
personage in his other poems, the reader feels an affectionate in- 
terest, an interest which reflection approves, and when be finds 
the father restored to his honours and the daughter to.her lover, 
he closes the book with satisfaction, and returns to it again 
with pleasure. But the Giaour and Conrade disappear, and 
we care no more about them. Nay, we leave the latter with 
feelings of detestation, conceiving him rightly punished by 
the loss of his affectionate partner, for attempting to introduce 
into her society the blood-stained plunderer of the Haram. 
This error, which pervades all Lord Byron’s poems, and ap- 
parently by choice, will greatly abridge their future fame. 
As the licentious writings of Charles the Second’s time are 
all forgotten, and the genuine wit with which many of them 
abounded is perished, so we trust it will ever be in this chris- 
tian country, if we may yet call it christian, in spite of de- 
praved genius and misapplied talents. 

Applying some of the foregoing observations to the poem 
befure us, we have first to remark that its subject is indeed 
most interesting—Happiness, ** our being’s end and aim,” 
as Pope has described it. It is, indeed, the rainbow which 
every child pursyes in vain, the Juno which the ardent youth 
eagerly embraces, and he is involved in a cloud! But Mr. 
Homfray is well aware of these truths, and has treated - the 


subject like an experienced philosopher. Indeed, it would be 
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of infinite service to the young if they were taught to form a 
just expectation of life. ‘Too frequently success in all their 
plans is held out to them as a certainty, and to the natural 
fervor of youth is added the encouragement of age. Hence 
they are appalled by disappointment, oppressed and over- 
whelmed, because unprepared. On the contrary, had they 
been informed that troubles of some kind cannot be avoided 
by any, whilst vice and folly remain in the world, and that we 
are too intimately connected with our fellow creatures not to 
be affected by their affairs as well as our own, misfortune 
might and would occur, but disappointment rarely. ‘Thus Mr, 
H., through seven books, traces the various efforts of mortals 
in the pursuit of happiness ; and whilst he points out their 
general failure, intimates, at the same time, the cause. He 
writes in the steady measure of ten syllables, approaching the 
rhythm of Cowper, rather than of Pope or Dryden. Didactic 
poetry, indeed, can scarcely be reduced to the measured feet, 
and regular pauses which the unusual abilities of Pope enabled 
him to adopt in his Essay on Man. « Besides, the regu!arity of 
the Cesura has been found palling to the ear. It ‘Tesembies 
the same cadence too frequently repeated. An inartificial va- 
riation, suggested rather by the sense of the passage than the 
ear, produces more agreeable harmony. Of which observa- 
tion the following specimen proves the truth, where, in the 
first line the Cxesura is after the fifth syllable, after the seventh 
in the second; again after the fifth in the third, and at the 
usual place in the fourth. 


‘* Dear to my childhood were the banks of Don. 
As year to year succeeding, passes on, 
And memory still is ¢ adding to her store 
Of boarded sweets, she never charms me more 
Than when she leads me, or by day, or dream, 
Through the wild beauties of my native stream. 
From Wharnclifi-wood, where yet unknown to fame, 
The moor-land torrent falls without a name, 
Yo where the Loxley down his shelving bed, 

rolls to the Don his waters ting’d with red ; 
No whispering reeds, no mead like velvet neat, 
Tempis to bis banks the summer wanderer's feet : 
But broken ground aid seatter'd stones are there, 
And roots long wash’d by wintry torrents bare ; 
Tall woods descending meet the water's edge ; 
Swift sluices gushing down the rocky ledge, 
Far o’er the windings of the foot- -path way 
In misty showers throw the hoary spray. 

And many an image Memory supplies 
From these bold scenes of youthful enterprise. 
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That bridge, mere beam, how firmly it has stood, 
On those high butments rais’d above the flood ! 
Time was when [ have cross’d it with delight ; 
Now fancy’s head turns giddy at the sight. 

Here have I listen’d tothe murmuring tide 
Which down the ford of rough stones ripples wide, 
And heard the breeze at intervals repeat, 

From distant forge, the hammer’s sullen beat, 
Till from his haunt of rock, or sloping tree, 

The trout has flounc’d and broke my reverie; 

As the grey gnat, green drake, or alder flies, 

Or willow blossom tempted him to rise. 

Up that thick coppice, tho’ so rough and steep, 
Where white top’t rocks through oaken bushes peep, 
How have I climb’d, when round my native home, 
A boy, with other boys I us'd to roam! 

This little rill which struggles by your side, 

And fain would emulate the river’s pride ; 

O’er rocks in miniature, and hazel roots, 

Falls into foam or thro’ some gullet shoots, 
Where smaller trout to watch their prey will hide 
Beneath the moss that waves along the side ; 
This rill I’ve trac’d in all its devious course, 

Up from its conflux to the spring its source ; 
Haunt of the ouzle; of THemisror too; 
Stray’d from the noisy, roving, playful crew, 
Here would he wander for a lonely hour, 

Here meditation tried her infant pow’r; 

With new fledg'd pinions fancy here devis'd 
Schemes, envious time has never realiz’d ; 

Till shouting play-mates from the banks of Don, 
Broke the sweet spell, and call’d the loiterer on ;. 
Then was the time, ere yet the stripling knew, 
Or learnt from hearsay, till he felt it true, 

How many passions in the breast can rage, 

How hard the task each passion to assuage ! 
Then every path was easy. to the feet ; 

Then both the sloe and blackberry were sweet ; 
Each hedge-row bush with grateful fruit was bung, 
Each stream ran nectar to the parching tongue ; 
Some gay delight shone thro’ each gloomy hour, 
Like Iris glittering thro’ the vernal show’r. 

If short the transports of the passing day, 
Lethean slumbers swept each grief away.” 


We shall not attempt to analyse the poem, which, however, 
regularly traces man through all the various scenes of life, 
and points out the causes of many suffering more misery than 
would otherwise fall to their lot; but we will assure our 
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readers that they here may find christian practice enforced on 
christian principles ; and if there is no way pointed out for the 
attainment of complete happiness here, there are many direc- 
tions given which will, if observed, much increase what falls 
to our lot. 


** We act, indeed, like alchymists of old, 
No art can turn all metals iato gold. 
Lost in the search of perfect bappiness, 
Ott do we make the share we have still less. 
We fancy beauties that in distance lie, 
And miss the landscape close beneath the eye. 
As recks that seem uncouth and rough when near, 
View'd in the distance, smooth and soft appear ; 
As dim grey twilight by its magic lore, 
Turns into beauty what was wild before ; 
So ills, tho’ grievous, after they are past, 
J.ose the severe, and takea milder cast. 
We change, and gain some envied, wish’d-for spot, 
‘he mind, unchanging with the changing Jot, 
Feels all the evils which it felt before, 
And fickle fancy makes a thousand mofe. 
The past, now brightening rich in memory lives, 
Takes in its turn the charm which distance gives ; 
Till, sick for change, the weak, unsettled mind 
Sighs for those comforts which it left behind. 
Soon as on earth the iron age began, 
Incens'd Astrea left the abodes of man. 
When Adam fell, pure happiness then fled, 
And left behind a shadow in its stead. 
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One half the sum of miseries and woes 
Its tatal cause to vice or folly owes: 
O’er half the world now vice and folly reign, 
And for the rest a dubious fight maintain ; 
While, duteous slaves, their sceptre we obey, 
As fond to serve, as they to bear the sway. 








Are there not evils which affect our race, 
Whose cause we cannot, or we will not trace ? 


There are indeed some evils which may seem 
Quite providential, as we mortals deem ; 
Which fall on those who may to mortal ken 
Appear the wisest or the best of men. 

These by the world are sometimes said to be 
Oppress'd by fate, or cruel destiny. 

Language like that the christian must disown, 
itis the world’s idea, not bisown. — 
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If heav’n afflict him, well he knows that all 
Its sorest judgments mixt with mercy fall. 
Merit he claims not, all that plea foregone, 
His greatest merit lies in claiming none. 


Life seems in one man not worth half the pains 
Bestowed on that short portion which he gains. 
From ease the day, the night estrang’d from rest, 
Youth’s gay delights are strangers to his breast ; 
While pain and grief, with unrelenting rage, 
Make life three stages, childhood, youth, and age.” 


We cannot refrain from giving this charming description of 
the country. . 


“¢ There is a something in the rural scene, 
So still, so calm, so gentle and serene, 
That soon must help to harmonize the man, 

* If any objects merely outward can. 

Delightful walk ! through balmy fields to stray, 
When vapours melt before the morning ray ; 
When rivers seem one soft ethereal blue, 
And every blade is glittering with the dew. 
How sweet at noon along the mead to share 
The genial softness of the spring-tide air ; 
Or from the hill to view the fertile vale, 
Or swelling woodland waving with the gale, 
Or through the copse to seek the cooling shade, 
Where twining nut-trees form the lengthen'd glade. 
And then comes gentle evening breathing sweet, 
When varied tones the silent wanderer greet ; 
The soothing black-bird’s melancholy note, 
Wild airs in simple melody that float, 
Or mix in concert as they chance to flow, 
With deeper murmurs from the brook below. 
Delightful moment ! o’er some gate to lean, 
And -musing catch the temper of the scene.” 


Let it not, however, be supposed that Mr. Homfray recom- 
mends a retirement to rural indolence as a sure passport to 
happiness. He is too well acquainted with the phenomena of 
mind to commit such an error. We know not if painful em- 
ployment would not produce less mental uneasiness than a 
= freedom frem action, a complete vacuity of mind and 

ody. 

There is something, however, peculiarly striking in this yo- 
lume to which we would call the attention of our readers. It 
is well known that Pope, in his Essay on Man, unwittingly em- 
ployed the arguments of a deist. His friend, Lord Bolingbroke, 
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supplied the materials, and the poet was not theologian enough 
. discern their secret infidelity. Hence this work, which is, 
strictly speaking, an inquiry after the constituent principles of 
human happiness, is, as an argumentative treatise, exceedingly 
deticient. We would recommend a comparison of it with the 
one now before us. The superiority of the chrietian philoso- 
pher will be instantly acknowledged. We do not mean to 
challenge a comparison of the poetry, and yet the following 
passage from the last book, with which we shall conclude, 
would be an ornament to the pages even of Pope. 
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“¢ Calm as that stillness which succeeds the storm, 
Soft as the spring-tide in its mildest form, 
.When every bud and every opening flow’r 
Exhale fresh sweetness from the vernal show’r; 

- So still, so calm, so tranquilliz’d the breast, 
When all the fiend-like passions are at rest : 
When grace and nature's jarring discords cease, 
And conscience whispers, all within is peace. 
Tho’ few may reach perfection such as this, 

Yet every step which leads to it is bliss. 

As when, obedient to the Saviour’s word, 
The blind man saw, the deaf glad tidings heard ; 
Disease was heal'd, the trembling demon fled, 
And life return’d to animate the dead ; 

That word retains its potent virtue still 

To heal the mind, and check the wayward will ; 
By sovereign act of renovating grace, 

It gives the power each error to retrace ; 

Pow'r in the heart each impulse to centroul, 
Which deadens conscience, and deforms the soul ; 
Driv'n by that pow’r, demoniac passions fly, 

It lifts the veil from man’s benighted eye, 

Girds him with strength the victory to win, 

And rise triumphant from the death of sin. 

Een now that word can soften all our woes, 
And lead the mourner where to seek repose ; 

To wounded feelings can true balm impart, 

And still the throbbings of an aching heart ; 
Teach you to look with firm unenvying eye 

On buman grandeur as it passes by 

And in contentment thro’ this vale of strife, 
Can lead you safely to the gates of life. 

Tt still can break those galiing chains which bind 
ta willing slavery the human mind ; | 

It strips that veil which screens with fair pretence 
The dupe of passion and the slave of sense ; 

It still possesses that benignant power 
To make the future bless the present hour ; 
And while from Heav'n it gains the future palm, 
Spreads o'er the present the serenest calm.” 
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Dialogues and Letters, illustrative of the Purity and Consis- 
tency of the Doctrines of the Established Church, and proving 
that its Interpretations of Scripture are fully adequate to pro- 
duce that religious and moral conduct, necessary to fourm the 
character of a good Christian, Also Observations on some of 
ihe causes of dissent from the Church, and on other subjects 
connected with its doctrine and government. London, printed 
for John Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place. 1819. 


Some parts of the title of the little work above announced, 
contain a position which no man of any candour and justice 
can deny. For no one can make any exception to the doc- 
trines of the Church, as insufficient to produce that moral and 
religious principle which is necessary to form the character of 
a good man. But most causes of dissent that have fallen 
under our observation, spring from some other motive than 
pure scruples of conscience upon the insufficiency of the 
church-doctrines to make men wiser, better, and bappier. 
The matter of the best preachers and ablest divines will, in a 
course of years, be worn out; and when the admiration of no- 
velty has ceased, many, who have itching years, will forsake 
the regular pastor, and go from the fold. Sectarian teachers, 
availing themselves of this unsteady propensity in the multi- 
tude, regardless whether the consequences be good or bad, 
are ever contriving some new device to keep their followers 
together, and to preserve their own popular reputation. To 
this cause we may assign the rise and progress of many inno- 
vations to which the last fifty years have given birth, and 
which in time threaten the overthrow both of church and 
state. The sin of schism and that of innovation, haye be- 
come so common, that in the eyes of many they have lost 
theirenormity. Many of these evils, and the proper remedies, 
if it is not too late for all remedy, are pointed out by the au- 
thor of these Dialogues in his sensible preface. And his dis- 
tinction between christian charity towards those who dissent 
from the church, and the indiscriminate support of all their 
schemes, may serve as a warning against the colourable pre- 
texts of liberality and universal good will, by which all dis- 
tinctions betwixt right and wrong, betwixt true zeal and irreli- 
lous indifference, are thrown down. 


“‘ It appears to me,” says he, ‘‘ to be asufficient exertion of religious 
charity to allow the free exercise of their modes of worship to the 
several sects who dissent from our church. Such an admission by no 
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means implies that they are individually right. To tolerate the 
religious prejudices of societies distinct from our own, is one thing ; 
to assist them in the dissemination of their doctrines, is another,” 
Preface p. xviii. , 


He is equally clear in most of the general remarks which 
he has interwoven with his subject. He very properly begins 
with baptism, as the foundation of the christian covenant ; 
after stating which he justly observes : 


“ On condition of performing these things, men were promised 
first, that all their past sins committed in the time of ignorance should 
be forgiven ; secondly, that God would receive them into his cove- 
nant, and grant them salvation and eternal life.” P. 4. 


It cannot be argued, that conditional salvation any way in- 
terferes with the free grace of God ; for a condition may be 
annexed to a grant without at all impairing the freedom of the 
gift. And to all the promises and grants, both in the Old and 
New Testament, the performance of certain conditions was 
annexed. Thus circumcision was a token of the covenant 
which God made with Abraham, and may be taken as a type 
of the baptismal engagement required under the new or chris- 
tian dispensation. Our author makes many excellent remarks 
on the nature of types, to quote which would swell our obser- 
vations to a bulk too large for our present number ; therefore 
we refer our readers to the work itself. With respect to types, 
it is a safe way to take nothing for such but what has been ac- 
tually so applied by the writers of the New Testament them- 
selves. Now St. Paul, in speaking of the faith and obedience 
of Abraham, says that he recewved the sign of circumcision as a 
seal of the righteousness of faith which he had, yet being uncir- 
cumcised ;* expressions which seem to afford an incontestible 
roof that circumcision was a seal of the covenant of grace, 
and not merely of temporal promises, and consequently ob- 
viates the most considerable objection that has ever been urged 
against infant baptism. : 

We do not think that our author, p. 19, has been perfectly 
correct in his application of the word cxavdero, which does not 
mean a forcible rejection, but any prevention or obstacle what- 
ever. In this latter sense it is taken, both by Chrysostom and 
Theophylact, the former of whom defines cxardare to be 
re xwrunara tng delncids, and Theophylact says, Per offendicula 
intellige eos, qui bono obstant. 





—_ —— 


* Rom. iv. 11. 
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To enter into every particular subject wherein we agree with 
the author of these dialogues, would far exceed our limits ; 
but we recommend his view of baptismal regeneration, in 
which we perfectly acquiesce. Nor can we find that any ad- 
yocates who identify regeneration with baptism, have ever con- 
fined themselves to the observance of the outward visible sign 
alone, but have always enjoined the necessity of vigilance and 
holiness on the part of the person baptized, in order to make 
it an inward and spiritual grace. We must remember, (says 
the Bishop of Lincoln, in his exposition of the 27th article) 
what we learn from St. Peter, that the baptism which saveth 
us, is not the putting away the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. The answer of a good eonscience ‘can be 
no otherwise secured than by a faithful adherence to those en- 
gagements which we make in baptism: this it is which really 
saves us through the merits of Christ, and not the bare per- 
formance of the outward ordinance.” ‘This is the light in 
which baptism has been considered by all the fathers of the 
primitive church, and many of them, in describing the effects 
of baptism, express themselves in stronger terms than any of 
the moderns have used. We may assert, therefore, that our 
author speaks the language of a true churchman when he says 
that “ the first thing necessary to regeneration and salvation, 
commanded by our Lord after his resurrection, was baptism, 
and upon all who complied with this ordinance of Christ, he 
promised to confer his holy spirit, toenable them, if they do 
not resist him, to perfect their regeneration, and become the 
children of God.” P. 26. 

The second dialogue is on the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
no ene will deny to be an incomprehensible doctrine, and never- 
theless maintain to be true. St. Paul himself makes this 
admission, when, in summing up all the acts of our Saviour’s 
mission, he concludes that the mystery of Godliness is great. 
The writer, therefore, without attempting to define a Trinity, 
has maintained it upon scriptural grounds, by adducing scrip- 
tural proofs. But notwithstanding any difficulties attending 
the subject, we may safely affirm a Trinity of persons in the 
uaity of the Godhead. ‘The blessed spirit, for instance, is not 
inerely an energy or operation, not a quality or power, but a 
spiritual and intellectual subsistence. And this it is known to 
be by its effects in sanctifying the hearts of men. For there 
can be no such thing as any quality distinct from all substantial 
being. Many things in scripture are attributed to the spirit of 
God, which can no way be properly applied except to a person. 
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Jn the same manner we might shew the propriety of applyir 
the word person to the Father and the Son; but for farther 
jllustration we refer our readers to the work itself, and shall 
proceed to other parts of the subject. 

In the succeeding dialogues on faith and works, our author 
has ably shewn the imperfection of the one without the other, 
‘¢ Alterius sic, altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice,” and 
he has clearly proved that there can be no salvation without 
the conditions of faith and obedience. But a more serious 
charge than the stress which they lay upon faith may be 
brought against sectarian teachers. Like the Pharisees of cld, 
they make the observance of trifling points a great rule and 
scruple of conscience, while they neglect the weightier matters 
of the law. With the stoics, making all sins equal, they put 
the most innocent recreation upon the same footing with the 
deepest crime. 

We proceed now to the sixth dialogue on the contested 
points of election and predestination ; points which it is tobe 
lamented, have been so much revived to disturb the peace of 
the church, and harass the minds of men with matters no 
way profitable to piety or salvation. For though fully per- 
suaded ourselves that the anti-calvinistic interpretation of our 
articles is the true one, and that the compilers of them in- 
tended the conclusion of the seventeenth article as an anti- 
dote to the antinomian errors of Calvinism, yet leaving others 
to their own conviction, we recommend the observation of the 
great and good Archbishop Tillotson, who says,—‘* Whatever 
the decrees of God may be concerning the eternal state of 
men, since they are secret to us, they can certainly be no rule 
either of our duty or comfort. And no man hath reason to 
think himself rejected of God, either from eternity or in time, 
that does not find in himself the marks of reprobation ; I mean, 
an evil heart and life. By this, indeed, a man may know that 
he is out of God’s favour for the present, but he hath no rea- 
son at all from hence to conclude that God hath from all 
eternity, and for ever, cast him off.” On this subject we quote 
the following passages from the dialogue. 


‘‘ That the prophecies and denouncements of God were condi- 
tional, is sufficiently proved by the third chapter of Jonah. Jonah 
had been sent to declare the destruction of Ninevah, &c.” Pp. 119, 
120, 121. 

‘‘ That the elect mentioned by St. Peter, 1, ch. il. ver. 2, are 
those who profess christianity, and are only so called in opposition to 
unbelievers, is very evident, &c.” Pp. 125, 126. 


Having spoken of errors, and exposed them, our author goes 
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on to characterize the false teachers who propagate those 
errors, and very appositely appropriates to them the prophetic 
delineation of mischievous men and dangerous times, which 
St. Paul has given in the third chapter of his second Epistle 


to Timothy. 


‘© The latter days mentioned here include the whole period subse- 
quent to the establishment of Christianity, and though that sort of 
people who creep into houses, &c. creating private dissension,’ Pages 


149, 150. 


The transactions that have taken place among Mr. Marsh’s 
hearers at Colchester, will form no bad commentary on the 
above passage. But if extreme pharisaic rigour deserve, and 
justly too, severe animadversion, there is a laxity of conduct 
and principle on the other hand, which calls no less for the 
most decided reprehension ; we mean the indiscriminate appli- 
cation of the term liberal to all who shew a disregard to the 
doctrines and discipline of the Established Church, while the 
true churchman, if he dare to avow his dread of innovation, 
is to be branded as a bigot. We reluctantly take leave of our 
author, whose work, with some little additions on church autho- 
rity, and certain other points, would form a very excellent 
churchman’s manual, pointing out error, and guarding against 
innovation. 








Latin Prosody made easy. The third Edition, enlarged, mate- 
rially improved, and accompanied with the Poetic Treatise of 
Terentianus Maurus, de Metris. By John Carey, LL, D. 
Author of © Practical English Prosody and Versification 3” 
“Introduction to English Composition and Elocution,” 
ke. &e. 12mo. Pp. 4:4. Longman and Co. Paternoster 
Row. 1819. 


To praise or censurea volume of this nature, which has ar- 
rived ata third edition, would be alike superfluous. There 
are, indeed, works, sometimes, which have a rapid sale, 2 

vet the moralist is obliged to raise his voice in strong terms ot 
censure, and remind the public of thetr pernicious tendency. 
Sut when a book of dry grammatical discussion in the course 
of a few years, obtains such notice, its intrinsic value is rati- 
hed by a sentence unbiassed by the vices or weakness of hu- 
man-nature. If it be demanded, why then notice these books 
atall? we reply, that it is often useful to know that such a new 
edition has been published, especially, as in this case, with ad- 
ditions and improvements. 
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This work on Prosody was a desideratum, as the learner had 
heretofore no better guide than the brief and imperfect tracts 
affixed tomost grammars. Andalthough the scholars of this 
country have long been eminent throughout all Europe for 
their prosodiacal knowledge, it was knowledge gleaned with 
difficulty, and from various sources. Where its study was not, 
as it were, indigenous, it is astonishing what ignorance was 
displayed by men in other respects really learned. Witness, 
for instance, the metrical exploits of the High School of 
Edinburgh, which our northern critics, in the fullness -of their 
hearts, offered to compare with the juvenile productions of 
Eton and Westminster, and challenged the critic to discover a 
false quantity. Yet not only did these abound, but there were 
lines which actually wanted a foot, and for which a boy of any 
of our large schools would certainly have suffered phlebotomy, 
Nor is this knowledge of versification a mere elegance. Por- 
son, in our days, as the great and good Dr. Bentley before him, 
has shewn its extensive use in correcting the errors abounding 
in the works of the Greek poets, and introduced, sometimes, 
by the carelessness, sometimes by the corrections of the igno- 
rant scribe or printer. Hence this has become a most favor- 
ite study among us, carried, indeed, rather to an extreme, 
as our schools now frequently produce young men who under- 
stand the rhythm of their author.better than his meaning. 

In this volume our author has examined the quantities, not 
only of final syllables, but also of those intermediate ones 
usually held long or short by license. This license he has 
narrowed within very strait limits ; yet sometimes he goes, 
in our opinion, too far in endeavouring to prove his point. 
Thus in page 88, although Dr. Carey allows that he cannot 
produce one unquestionable instance of RIS long in the pre- 
terite, and in the six which he gives, its production may be 
fairly attributed to the Cesura, still he draws the conclusion 
he desires, that it is common. But we would suggest to those 
who are so anxious about authorities, often contradictory, the 
probability that accent and quantity varied in different ages. 
In our own times we all remember advertisement being pro- 
nounced advertisement, and only a few winters ago Mr. Kemble 
endeavoured to restore the ancient pronunciation of the word 
aches. The following remarks are very curious, and as they 
may be understood in a detached shape, we give them to the 
reader. 


‘© However strange the elision of the AJ may appear to an English- 
man, whose ear is exclusively accustomed to a full and strong pro- 
nunciation of that consonant, it will seem less surprising to 47 
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erson who recollects that the Romans did not, like us, give to the 
OM or UM a full:labial sound with a close compression of the lips, 
but uttered the M with a slight nasal sound, such as our French neighs 
bours (without closing the lips) give to it in the word Faim, and as 
the Portuguese give to it evenin Latin words. _It is easy toshow that 
this was the practice of the Romans, and that they gave a similar 
sound tothe N, making no greater difference in pronunciation be- 
tween CircuM and CircuN, than a Frenchman makes between the 
final consonants in FazM and Pai N—that is to say, none at all. 

‘ To prove this, I need not appeal to their conversion of the 
Greek AN, IN, ON, into 4M, IM, OM, or UM; for Cicero fur 
nishes a yet More convincing argument in his remark on Noliscum, 
in the § Orator,’ section 45—a remark, which would have been 
wholly unfounded, if he had made any perceptible difference in pro- 
nuncidtion between the M and the V.—A remark, of similar import, 
is made by Quintilian (8, 3) on Cum hominibus novis, and by Priscian, 
(lib. 12) on§ Nobiscum. ‘I refer the learned reader to the passages in 
the original authors, only hinting here, en passant, that their mean- 
ing will not be quite so intelligible with English and French pronun- 
ciation, as with French or Portuguese. 

“* With Cicero's remark may be compared the following of Quin- 
tilian, Inst. 9, 4—* Eadem illa litera [M], quoties ultima est, 
et vocglem verbi sequentis ita contingit, utin eam transire possit, 
etiam si scrisitur, tamen parum exprimitur; ut ‘ Multum ille,’ et 
‘Quantum erat ;’ adeo ut pene cujusdam nove litere sonum reddat. 
Neque enim erimitur, sed obscuratur, et tantum aliqua inter duas 
vocales velut nota est, ne tpse coéant.’ 

“ And, that the Romans did not give a full sound to the N, even 
when followed by another consonant, appears from their having 
written Nudiustertius for Nunc dies tertius—Pragnas for Pregnans— 
Tusum for Tunsum—Ignavus for Ingnavus—Pactum for Panctum— 
Passum for Pansum—Fas and Nefas for Fans and Nefans, of which 
we yet discover the traces in facta nefantia among the fragments of 
Lucilius (28, 53,) as we also find infans [or nefans]} facinus in those 
of Accius (192.) It further appears from their having indiscri- 
minately used Conjunx or Conjux—Tango or Tago— Pango ‘or 
Pago—Totiens, Quotiens, or Joties, Quoties—and from the com- 
pounds of Trans, viz. Trado, Trano, Traduco, Trajicio, Trames, 
&c.—If indéed the ES of Toties and Quoties bad been made short 
after the expulsion of the NV. or the Tra when disencumbered of the 
NS, we might have attributed the change to poetic licence. But 
since both the ES and the 77a still continued long, and there was 
othing gained in point of quantity, we can only impute it to the 
general mode of pronunciation, which did not sound the final NS, 
except very slightly, as the modern French do. 

“ Let us, for example, take 7rans-no, and try bow an unlatined 
Frenchman would pronounce the two words, or how any Frenchman 
Pronounces a similar combination of consonants in his own language. 
Let him say Dans nos maisons in the hearing of an Englishman who 
“as never before heard any foreign’ tongue spoken ; and let the latter 
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be désiréd to write down the two first words, Dans nos, from the 
Frenchman's oral delivery. After some study, he will write Daw no 
or Dah no, or Dd no, or, in short, any thing under heaven, except 
daNS noS : and here we have precisely the Latin Trans-no reduced 
On paper to Trd-no, yet still probably retaining the slight nasal sound 
of the N.*” 





ed 


«< * A hymn of Pope Damasus is here worthy of notice. _I give 
it entire, that the reader may the better judge how far it authorises 
tny conclusions— 


oe 


Martyris ecce dies Agathe 
Virginis emicat eximiz, 
Christus eam sibi qua sociat, 
Et diadema duplex deeorat. 
Stirpe decens, elegans specie, 
Sed magis actibus atque fide, 
Terrea prospera nil reputans, 
Jussa Dei sibi corde ligans ; 
Fortior hee trucibusque viris, 
Exposuit sua membra flagris. 
Pectore quam fuerit valido, 
Torta mamilla docet patulo. 
Deliciz cui carcer erat ; 
Pastor ovem Petrus hanc recreat. 
Lietior inde, magisque flagrans, 
Cuncta flagella cucurrit evans. 
Ethnica turba, rogam fugiens, 
Hujus et ipsa meretur opem ; 
Quos fidei titulus decorat, 
His Venerem magis ipsa premat. 
Jam renitens, quasi sponsa, polo, 
Pro misero rogita Damaso. 
Sic sua festa coli faciat, 
Se celebrantibus ut faveat. 


** As a poetic composition, this hymn has little claim to our notice; 
nor does the false quantity in the fifth line add to its merit: but, 
as tending to throw some light on ancient pronunciation, it Is a v2- 
luable piece. Itis evident, at first sight, that Damasus intended 
his verses to rhime; and therefore we are bound to make them rhime, 
if we can. Our modera accentuation, however, prevents this: 
for Agathe, with an English accent on the first syllable, cannot 
possibly rhime with Frtmic accented on the second. But, if, adopt 
ing Dr. Bentley's idea (noticed in page 166,) we lay the accent 0 
the final long syllables, Avathe’, Eximic', and so in all the other 
lines, the final syllable of each being either naturally long, % 
rendered long by its position at the end of the verse—we shall have 
as perfect rhime as can be desired. We may hence conclude that 
Damasus certainly pronounced his verses in that manner—agreead!); 
no doubt, to the usual mode of pronunciation in his time, viz, the 
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The doctrine of the Cesura, in which both kinds are pointed 
out, will prove very satisfactory. Not less so the anatomical 
examination of the Hexameter. Besides, Dr. Carey has con- 
trived to intermingle so many elegant observations and inge- 
nious remarks or anecdotes, that you read a subject, otherwise 
very dry, with pleasure. We shall conclude by extracting one 
of these, new, as we should suppose, to most of our readers. 


‘ But, if the reader wish to gee a much more striking specimen 
of multiplied elisions, be will find it in a curious couplet, composed 
by anoble lord now living. I here quote it, together with eight 
lines of my own, written on occasion of the noble author's giving 
me the words transposed, to be reduced intoa distich. The reader 
will perceive that I am indebted for my idea to that epig. in the 
Anthol, 2, 24, 1: 


Nouxrixopak waders Savatngopov’ ard’, oray won 
Anwopiros, Juntnes x autos o vuxTixopal 


Nycticorax ! letale prius cantare solebas : 
At tibi jam caveas, improbe nycticorax ! — 
Nobilis, en, magico mactat te carmine vates ; 
Securosque dehinc nos jubet esse tui. 
Hiscere si posthac ausis, cito poena sequetur : 
Hoc seme} audito carmine, nullus eris— 


“< Sevum tnim ego ipse hdbio ingénium atque énYmum 
aspérum dmori: 
‘© Meque ipsum haud jiivdt hine me aspicére in spéciilo 
hoc.” 


I nunc, nycticorax! et, si sapis, usque taceto: , 
Voce tua magis hocc’ exitiale metron.” 





fourth century, when the Latin was-yet a living language, spoken by 
all classes of people. And, although the style had greatly degene- 
rated from that of the Augustan zra, we have no reason to suppose 
that the pronunciation had undergone any change; whence it seems 
to follow, that the pronunciation in question was conformable to the 
practice of the golden age of Roman literature. A difficulty, how- 
ever, seems to exist in the words Fugiens and Opem, which no pos- 
sible change of accent can make rhime to an English ear, But 
the French pronunciation of the final M and NS (in French 
wercs, I mean) will at once remove that difficulty, and produce 
exactly the same sound in the ENS and the EM—just as Faim and 
Pains make perfect rhime in French, though the French are much 
more fastidious in the niceties of rhime than we—indeed, excessively 
80, as is well known to those of my readers who are acquainted with 
the rigid, tyrannic laws of French versification. 
No, 258, Vol. 57, November, 1819. S 
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4 compressed View of the Religious Principles and Practices 
of the Age; or, a Trial of the Chief Spirits that are in the 
World, by the Standard of the Scriptures ; attempted in 
Eight Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 
in the year 1819, at the Lecture founded by the late Reverend 
John Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salisbury. By Hector 
Davies Morgan, M. A. of Trinity College; Minister of 
Castle Hedingham, Essex; and Chaplain to the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Kenyon. 8vo. Pp. 420. Parker, Oxford; 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard and Waterloo Place, 
London. 1819. 


(Concluded from p. 119.) 


In our last number we concluded with a sentence from Con- 
der respecting the Sacraments, where it is fairly denied that 
they have, as such, any efficacy. Of this point Mr. Morgan 
has omitted to take any notice, an omission, in our opinion, 
much to be lamented, both because it is a question of im- 
portance, and because it is one with which Mr. M. is well 
acquainted, and might have given valuable information on the 
subject. Mr. Conder inquires, “ Are spiritual blessings in 
the new covenant suspended on any other conditions than the 
sense of need, and the prayer of faith, or can any thing else 
be regarded as the means of obtaining them ?” We reply 
decidedly in the affirmative, concluding from the words of our 
Lord, and the practice of his apostles, that where the Sacra- 
ments may be had, their neglect is fatal. For our Lord _ has 
expressly decided baptism to be as necessary as faith. He who 
believeth and is baptized shali be saved. No man can receive 
these words as the declaration of the Son of God without sub- 
mitting to baptism. Our Saviour, therefore, presumes that 
every believer will of course, be baptized. It is, therefore, 
added, He who believeth not shall be damned. 

Christ, therefore, promises nothing to the unbaptized ; they 
are none of his fold, whatever may be their sense of need, and 
however earnest and devout their prayers. For obedietice is 
better than sacrifice. Next observe the extreme anxiety of the 
apostles to baptize their converts. In many cases they donot 
give them an hour for reflection, but perform the ceremony 
instantaneously, and under the most inconvenient circum- 
stances. Thus at the day of Pentecost, the apostles baptized 
immediately on their conversion, in the streets or temple of 
Jerusalem, 3000 persons. Saul was baptized as soon as he 
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had recovered his sight. So Philip the Decon, the moment he 
had baptized the Eunuch, was snatched away from him. Paul 
also, at midnight, baptized the gaoler and all his family whilst 
yet smarting with his wounds. Mr. Conder seems precisely 
in the same situation as the Svrian ; Are not Abana and Phar- 


par better than all the waters of Israel? But the command is, 


Wash and be clean, The passages given from scripture prove 
the indispensable necessity of this rite wherever possible. If 
you proceed to the fathers, and examine what were the practice 
and opinions of men who had lived with the apostles them- 
selves, or their immediate disciples, you find the necessity and 
importance of baptism continually taught. If you trace the 
same doctrine in succeeding ages, the same great truth is still 
upheld, and it may finally be found in all the confessions of 
the reformed churches. We would particularly recommend 
to the notice of any one willing to be guided by antiquity, the 
opinion of Irenzeus, Polycarp’s disciple, on the subject of the 
Eucharist, in Lib. 4, cap. 34. To the English reader we would 
reommend Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, lib. 5, sec. 57. 
Indeed, we could wish that this book were attentively studied 
by every young divine. From these we could have given 
abundant passages on the subject, but we refrain from over- 
loading our pages. 

Having shewn briefly, but most decidedly, the absolute ne- 
cessity of baptism where it may be procured, we imagine that 
no one will be inclined to deny the same necessity for receiving 
the Eucharist. ‘The apostles were diligent to break bread from 
house to house. On the first day of the week it was always 


| repeated. With much care and anxiety in the next age it was 


administered to the sick, and to those who were likely to suffer 
martyrdom. Now, if the sacraments had not some grace pe- 
culiar to themselves, surely all this trouble was superfluous, 
and Ignatius, who exhorts all men to pray without ceasing, 
would scarcely have forbidden them to baptize, or to celebrate 
the Eucharist without the bishop. 

That each sacrament has its own peculiar grace inseparably 
connected with it, and not to be obtained by any other means, 
i$ an opinion, quod semper ubique et ab omnibus doctum fuisset. 
So that the squeamishness of our modern non-cons, on this 
subject, relative to Popery, is a mere ruse de guerre, to prevent 
their followers investigating a doctrine so primitive, the seal of 
Unity and the consolation of the afflicted. 

On the subject of non-conformity we cannot avoid noticing 
the fact, that Mr. Robert Hall, of Leicester, has given it as his 


‘pinion, that christian sects ought to communicate with each 
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other, but not with the church of England, alleging that “ both 
the church of Rome and the church of England have devised 
terms of communion of their own, and rendered it necessary 
for the members to comply with innumerable things besides 
those which Christ has enjoined as necessary to salvation.” — 
P. 135, Reply to Kinghorn. Now this is a most gross misre- 
presentation, and so evidently false that we can scarcely forbear 
using stronger terms. For whoever will turn to the office of 
adult baptism, in our prayer books, will there see what terms of 
communion our church ‘requires of the laity as requisite to 
salvation. Will it be believed, after such an assertion bya 
man cf so much reputed candour as Mr. Robert Hall, thata 
profession of faith in the apostles’ creed ONLy is required? 
‘The renunciation of the Devil and his works, and a promise 
to keep God’s holy will and commandments, together with 
assent to the creed, forms the whole of the terms. And any 
time after being so baptized, the new christian is admitted to 
the altar. ‘Thus from our communion those are not excluded 
who prefer adult to infant baptism, and however the spiritual 
teachers of the church may be confined within narrower limits, 
nothing can be well more enlarged than our terms of commu- 
pion for the laity. How Mr. Hall, with his knowledge of 
antiquity, will justify his schism hereafter, he should deeply 
reflect ; but we apprehend his own volume on Terms of Com- 
munion, will rise up in judgment against him. 

The sixth sermon is on Zhe manners of the Age compared 
with the Scriptures, and we must fairly say that this is not one 
of the subjects appointed by Mr. Bampton. 


Also I direct and appoint, that the eight divinity Lecture Ser- - 
mons shall be preached upon either of the following subjects—to 
confirm and establish the christian faith, and to confute all heretics 
and schismatics—upon the divine authority of the holy scriptures— 
upon the authority of the writings of the primitive fathers, as to the 
faith aed practice of the primitive church —upon the divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—upon the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost—upon the articles of the christian faith, as comprehended in 
the apostles’ and Nicene creeds.” 


But this sermon embraces every vice and every folly, from 
the crime that desolated the cities of the plain, down to expen- 
sive apparel, and green peas at Christmas, and is, we think, 
very objectionable in many of its positions. We cannot entel 
into all these, but we consider the strong reprobation of mili- 
tary punishment, in p. 302, to be very injudicious, and by 00 
means called for, By the interference of the dirty hunters for 
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popularity, who, provided they can procure a mob to huzza 
them, seem quite careless of the consequences of their decla- 
mation, discipline in our army and navy has been almost en- 
tirely destroyed. Mr. Morgan’s observations are therefore not 
only superfluous, but actually injurious, as well as fostering that 
very spirit of insubordination which is afterwards deprecated. 
Had this sermon been a continuance of the fifth, which, as 
already observed, is far too concise; the seventh would then 
have been properly connected with its predecessor. This is 
an excellent discourse. Referring to his five first, in which 
the different heresies of the times are enumerated, the preacher 
makes the following just and well-timed observations : 


“ Thus distinct are the habits of the enemy: thus opposite their 
modes of warfare; and it would be natural to suppose that confede- 
racies formed of such discordant materials, and contending for such 
different objects, must be weak and of short duration, and liable to 
be dissolved by the recurrence of jealousy as to the future division of 
the spoil, of mistrust and suspicion in the hour of trial. Strange it 
is that the evil spirit of hostility should hold men together, that it 
should prevent them from resting upon neutral ground, and from 
seeking a reunion with those, with whom they severally agree in 
many common principles, and whose destruction can only lead to 
their more violent collision with eachother. The master spirit of 
delusion and false liberality may discern equal virtues in each of these 
various masses of enmity, and proclaim the equal usefulness of all, 
in keeping alive the energies of each other ; and while we have been 
watching on the tower, or holding parley with the enemy, we have 
seen but too many deserting to his ranks, attracted by his boasts and 
promises of success, and inflaming his confidence with the report of 


our weakness and instability. 


* It is certain, that as it rests on a divine foundation, our English 
church cannot be shaken by the power of man ; as far as it is a hu- 
man establishment, it may be abandoned and stripped of the protec- 
tion of the state; it may be weakened by the divisions, and betrayed 
by the indiscretions of its friends ; it may be desolated and laid pros- 
trate before its enemies. It cannot be but that its safety is endan- 
gered by the efforts both of secret and of avowed hostility ; by the 
indifference and false security which prevail within ; and by the 
measures of vigorous opposition which are prosecuted from without. 
The exigences of the times require unceasing vigilance, unremitted 
exertion, and zéal tempered with sound judgment and discretion. 
Let these be exerted by every man in his proper vocation and minis- 
try. and our citadel may bid defiance to all its adversaries. Let indi- 
Viduals of every class be earnest in professing the truth; united in 
christian love, and constant in worshipping God in the beauty of ho- 
ness. Let the ministers of Christ strive together for the truth of 
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the gospel ; let them execute their office with zeal, and the affec- 
tionate concern of those who are sensible that they ‘watch for 
souls, and ‘must render the account,’ and whose ambition has 4 
higher object than the largest accumulation of the honours and ad- 
vantages of this world. Let the governors and the patrons of the 
church be scrupulous in the selection of pastors for the sheep, with 
such remembrance of their deep responsibility as shall counteract the 
claims of nepotism and secular interest. Let the christian legisla- 
ture, from time to time, supply such measures as shall be necessary 
to promote the due edification of the people, and to secure an ade- 
quate remuneration to all the clergy: let these things be done, and 
our English church may again be combined, and consolidated, and 
enlarged. Jf the times in which we live abound in motives of fear, 
there are also promises of hope and consolation. The poverty of the 
church has been abated ; our houses of prayer have been multiplied ; 
associations have been instituted or enlarged, for the promotion of 
christian knowledge, and for impressing onthe minds of youth the 
principles of true religion ; a spirit of religious inquiry has been 
awakened, and whatever may be the excesses of evil report, there 
remaineth much good repurt to many who maintain the truth. Our 
lot is thrown in times in which, if we be watchful, success wil! reward 
our vigilance; if we be indolent, the triumph of the adversary is 
certain and complete.” 


Then follows a very able summary of the doctrines of the 
church of England, and their agreement with scripture is 


noticed as they are detailed, whether they relate to our profes- 
sion and practice as christians or as Englishmen. Then fol- 
lows this short notice uf her ecclesiastical polity. 


** Such is the faith, such are the moral laws, and such the political 
maxims which the church of England maintains, deriving them from 
the scriptures of truth. In her views of ecclesiastical polity she 
observes the same rule ; and, in the several articles in which she dis- 
courses of the authority of the church, she is scrupulously jealous of 
having scriptural warrant for her positions. 

‘It is her definition, that ‘ the visible church of Christ is a con- 
gregation of faithful men, in the which the pure word of God is 
preached, and the sacraments be duly administered, according to 
Christ’s ordinance, in all those things that of necessity are requisite 
to the same.’ With an acknowledgment of the actual errancy of 
particular churches, she maintains that ‘the church hath power to 
decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faith ; 
and yet it is not lawful for the church to ordain any thing that is con- 
trary to God's word written ; neither may it so expound one place 
of scripture, that it be repugnant to another. Wherefore, although 
the church be a witness anda keeper of holy writ, yet as it ought 
not to decree any thing against the same, so besides the same ought 
it not to enforce any thing to be believed for necessity of salvation. 
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So strong is her conviction of the errancy of man, and of the only 
paramount authority of the scriptures,that in describing: the powers 
of general councils, which ‘may not be gathered together without 
the authority and will of princes; and when they be gathered toge- 
ther, forasmuch as they be an assembly of men, whereof all be not 
governed with the spirit and word of God, they may err, and some- 
times have erred, even in things pertaining to God ;° she again deter- 
mines that ‘ things ordained by them as necessary to salvation have 
neither strength nor authority, unless it may be declared that they be 
taken out of holy scripture.’ 

‘¢ This authority which is claimed to the church, in dependence 
upon the scriptures, is recommended by the precedent, in which the 
first controversy of faith was referred to the apostles, who decided 
what seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to them.’ The regulation 
of rites and ceremonies has the advantage of the same example ; for 
not only did the apostle declare what he ordained ‘ in all churches,’ 
and that he would ‘ set other things in order,’ when he came, but the 
churches actually appealed to his judgment upor these occasions. Our 
church, in a more formal discourse of ceremonies prefixed to the 
liturgy, declares, that there are some, ‘ which, although they have 
been devised by rnan, yet it is thought good to reserve them still, 
as well for a decent order in the church, for the which they were 
first devised, as because they pertain to edification, whereunto all 
things done in the church, as the apostle teacheth, ought to be re- 
ferred. And although the keeping or omitting of a ceremony, io 
itself considered, is but a small thing, yet the wilful and contemptuous 
transgression and breaking of a common order and discipline is no 
small offence before God. ‘ Let all things be done among you,’ 
saith St. Paul, ‘in a seemly and due order; the appointment of 
which order pertaineth not to private men.’ 

‘“‘ The same language occurs in the article of the traditions of the 
church, which evidently refers to the forms which have been handed 
down from primitive antiquity : ‘It is not necessary that traditions 
aud ceremonies be in all places one and utterly like ; for at all times 
they have been diverse, and may be changed according to the diver- 
sities of countries, times, and men’s manners ; so that nothing be 
ordained against God’s word. Whosoever, through his private judg- 
ment, willingly and purposely doth openly break the traditions and 
ceremonies of the church which be not repugnant to the word of 
God, and be ordained and approved by common authority, ought to 
be rebuked openly, that others may fear to do the like, as he that 
offendeth against the common order of the church, and hurteth the: 
authority of the magistrate, and woundeth the consciences of the 
Weak brethren. Every particular or national church hath authority 
to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the church, or- 


| dained only by man’s authority, so that all things be done to edify- 


ing,’ o 


We regard this as the most able sermon of the eight, and 
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might be printed separate for distribution, as a brief delineation 
of the faith and practice of the Churchof England. _ 

The concluding sermon is on unity, of which most of our 
sectaries first lost sight altogether, and when, by the exertions 
of the regular clergy, they were obliged to own that sucha 
virtue did exist in the christian dispensation, they contrived to 
set up a fictitious resemblance for the delusion of their fol- 
lowers. They have defined charity to be, the mutual tolerance 
of contradictory tenets, and unity to consist in mutual forbear- 
ance. To these absurd definitions, which are litfle short of 
solecisms, Mr. Morgan alludes in the following passage : 


“¢ Such figures and comparisons exclude all diversity from the no. 
tion of christian unity ; and it is obvious to remark, that the prin. 
ciples on which the apostle recommends and maintains ‘ the unity 
of the spirit,’ are such as imply that this unity is ofan absolute, and not 
a figurative kind. It is the unity of the christian body ; it is the 
unity of the heavenly spirit ; it is the unity of tbe Lord Jesus Christ ; 
it is the unity of our faith, our hope, and our baptism ; it is the 
unity of the one God and father of all. If in these motives there 
be any contrariety or diversity, then may christian unity be resolved 
into a mutual toleration of opposite opinions, in preference to that 
stricter unity of faith and knowledge and judgment, which, if the 
world has not exhibited it, or despairs of attaining it, is enforced by 
the apostle as the object of christian exertion, and proposed as the 
consolatory object of christian hope. Let not the suppression of this 
hope, in the darkness of prevailing error and conflicting opinion, 
lead to,an unchristian despondence of the possibility, or an unmanly 
neglect of the duty of accomplishing it; but diligently let us labour 
for a legitimate end, and use the proper means of meekness, of wis- 
dom, forbearance, and condescension one toward another. It was 
a pure spirit of christian benevolence which dictated the apostle’s 
exhortation to the Philippians, when he intreated them to fulfil his joy 
in minding the same thing, ‘ having the same love, being joined toge- 
ther in soul, of one mind. Let nothing be done through strife or 
vain glory ; but in lowliness of mind Jet each esteem other better 
than themselves.’ Having exhorted the same Philippians to follow 
the example of his diligence in contending for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus, he says, ‘ As many, therefore, as are 
perfect, let us be thus minded ; and if in any thing ye be otherwise 
minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. Nevertheless, where 
uhto we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule, let 0s 
mind the same thing.’ ” 


From this extract our readers will easily appreciate the sub- 
stance and purport of the whole discourse. But here ou! 
limits require us also to come to a conclusion. Our opini0v 
has no doubt been already anticipated. Excepting the sixth, 
these discourses are gerierally excellent. From the muitiplt 
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plicity of topies which they émbrace they are necessarily too 


concise on every one, and hence arisés their chief defect. 
They are not, however, obscure, but the reader is disappointed 
in not finding what he was led to expect. If the discourse on 
Popery, as a subject so constantly handled, and that on the 
vices of the times, which the Bampton lecturer is -not required 
to discuss, had been omitted, the preacher would have room 
for completing his design. The style is clear, manly, and ner- 
vous, no ambitious ornaments, and no peripiirastic cireumlocu- 
tions, which, with some of our most learned writers, throws a veil 
of obscurity over their meaning. We would, indeed, recommend 
the study of these discourses as a composition, for their cleat 
easy flow, arid let the reader contrast them with those above 
alluded to. 








A Chronological History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
from the compounded Texts of the four Holy Evangelists ; 
or the English Diatessaron : with a map of the Holy Land, 
explanatory notes, illustrations from late oriental travellers and 
Rabbinical Writers, and preliminary articles of useful imfor- 
mation, adapted to the use of families, schools, and young per- 
sons entering on the study, or mtended for the profession, of 
Divinity. By the Rev. R. Warner, Rector of Great Chal- 
field, Wilts; and Author of Fifty-seven Sermons on the 
Epistles and Gospels, &c. and of Old Church of England 
Principles opposed to the New Light, &c. 8vo. Pp. 418. 
Longman and Co, and J. Robinson, Paternoster Row. 1819. 


By the use of harmonies it has been thought that many diffi- 
culties and objections, arising from the different accounts given 
by the sacred historians of the same facts, have been reconciled 
and cleared up. Yet, although these are but seeming’ differ- 
ences, and too trifling to affect any material point in the 
christian religion, it is better to have every stone of stumbling 
removed, than to allow the least impediment to remain. By 
digesting the history of the four evangelists into one continued | 
series, each story and discourse is exhibited with all its coni- 
current circumstances, as recorded by the sacred penmen ; 
frequent repetitions are prevented, and a multitude of seeming 
oppositions are so evidently reconciled, as to supersede mary 
objections, and render the very mention of them unnecessary. 
The imaginary discordancies among the evangelists, and the 
causes of them, may very well be accounted for in the words 
of Bishop Newcome, who observes that ‘ the evangelists are 
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more intent on representing the substance of what is spoken, 


than the words of the speaker; that they neglect accurate 
order in the detail of particular incidents, though they pursue 
a good general method ; that detached and distant events are 
sometimes joined together on account of a sameness in the 
scene, the person, the cause, or the consequences ; and that 
in such concise histories as the gospels, transitions are often 
made from one fact to another without any intimation thatim- 
portant matters intervened.”  ‘ Nor is the sacred history 
liable to any just objection from this mode of narration. The 
veracity of the writers is not affected by it, when their manner 
of writing is understood: and their histories afford the same 
moral and religious instruction, whether their method is loose 
or exact. If on this account objections are more easily 
started, and it becomes more difficult to reconcile seeming 
variations, and to frame such materials into a regular body of 
history, on the other hand, the evangelists are more scrupu- 


Jously examined and compared, they are studied jointly as 


well as separately, their consistency strikes us more after an 
attentive investigation, all suspicion of compact and collusion 
is removed, and the independence of their testimony is esta- 
blished as far as antiquity asserts it.’’* 

Indeed, any. little apparent discordancy among the evange- 
lists, so far from weakening our faith, confirms us in our sub- 
mission to the authority of the New Testament, by the rules 
and doctrines of which we must live and die. For any trivial 
or merely verbal variation, where many witnesses speak to the 
same fact, is a proof thatthey speak from their own convic- 
tion, and not from any preconcerted counsel. 

Perhaps the nature and uses of a harmony of the separate 
histories of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ cannot be con- 
veyed to our readers better than in the words of Professor 
White. 

‘* Rationem et institutum libelli, qui tibi nunc in manus tra- 
ditur, sic paucis accipe. Cum sanctis Evangelistis, qui Do- 
mini nostri Jesu Christi vitam memorize tradiderunt, non uno 
modo materiem suam tractare placuerit, sed pro diverso con- 
silio diversam seriem rerum gestarum exponere ; fuerunt qui 
vel harmonias concinnarent ; vel varia monumenta en quatuor 
Evangeliis excerpta in historiam perpetuam, juxta temporum 
ordinem, disponere agrederentur.”’ ¢ 





* Preface to. Bishop Newcome's Harmony. 
‘ ¢ Preface to the Diatessaron. 
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Upon the manner of executing the plan, with reference to 
time and place, he says, 

«“ Norunt autem Eruditi historiam omnem animis legentium 
optime percipi, et memorize facillime consignari, si temporum 
et locorum accurata noticia distinguatur. Huc pertinent sub- 
sidia, quibus marginem singulis paginis instruendum cu- 
ravi. * | | 

Mr. Warner has taken the same judicious method, marking 
time and place on each side of the margin opposite the text ; 
a method which every reader, in perusing the sacred volume, 
finds of singular use to guard him against those occasional 
slips of memory, and little wanderings of attention, to which 
most men are liable. For, as some writer has observed, 
“Chronology and geography are the two eyes of history,” 
which are here planted in their most proper and convenient 
place. 

On modern travels in the East, and Talmudistic traditions, 
and Glosses of Rabbinical writers, the two sources of informa- 
tion from which Mr. Warner has drawn a considerable part of 
his illustrations of the sacred text, we shall leave him to speak 
in his own words. With respect to the knowledge derived 
from modern travels in the East, he says, 


«« The permanence of customs, habits of life, and modes of opinion, 
among the oriental nations, is sufficiently known, Certain causes, 
physical, moral, and political, have operated to keep them, in these 
respects, unchanged amid the vicissitudes of many successive ages ; 
and while the present inhabitants of Arabia exhibit the same colours 
in which they are painted in the book of Genesis, the state and 
condition of the roving Tartars of this day tally, ina remarkable 
manner, with the description which the father of Grecian history 
has given us of the Scythian nations four and twenty centuries ago. 
Hence it follows, that authentic accounts of the manners and notions 
of the Arabians, Syrians, and Egyptians, as they now exist, (for 
from Egypt the Jews adopted many of their peculiar practices, as 
well as more ordinary modes of life) will form a pretty faithful 
transcript of the state of society in Judea in our Saviour’s time ; 
as well as the most pleasing explanatory comment on the peculiar 
usages and customs, described or alluded to by the Evangelical 
writers; and, happily for the present age, we enjoy this advantage 
in the most satisfactory degree. Within the Jast thirty or forty years, 
distant foreign travelling has become prevalent, and even fashionable, 
among our countrymen; and the events of war, in more recent 
limes, having led our armies into the regions of Egypt and Palestine, 
those interesting countries have been thrown open to the spirit of 
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* Preface to the Diatesseron. 
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research and adventure, and facilities of investigation in that quarter 
been afforded to scientific and philosophical men, which had not 
heretofore been within their reach. Ample advantage has beep 
taken, by many of our accomplished countrymen, of these oppor. 
tunities of observation and enquiry ; and the volumes of Bruce, Tyr. 
ner, Symes, Browne, Clarke, Morier, and several other respectable 
literary English travellers, will ran coeval with the duration of our 
language, and be not only standing monuments of their own spirit, 
sagacity, and taste; but highly useful and beneficial, also, to ages to 
come, by the clear evidence they afford of the unquestionable 
veracity and accuracy of the sacred writers, in the verisimilitude of 
evangelical narrations, with those existing facts and present appear. 
ances, among the oriental nations, which these adventurous and 
judicious travellers have seen and described.” 
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Many parts of our Saviour’s discourses, and many of his 
allusions to the traditions adopted by the Pharisees, cannot 
well be understood without-a knowledge of the books in which 


these traditions are contained. 
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‘© The great mass, however, of these traditions, together with the 
losses of the Jewish commentators, are still preserved to us, in the 
works of what are called the Talmudical and Rabbinical writers; 
and it is an unspeakable advantage to the young student in divinity, 
that he has, in his own language, the essence of them all, condensed 
into the volumes of Dr. Lightfoot, who (without the exception 
perhaps even of Selden) was the most profound of our Rabbinical scho- 
lars ; and whose stupendous labours in this line of literary research 
will farnish him, on many occasions, with an interpretation of our 
blessed Lorp’s language, which he willin vain seek for in othet 
commentators on the New Testament.” 
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Notwithstanding any advantage to be derived from the Dia- 
tesseron, or a connected narrative drawn up by means of the 
four gospels, as the word imports, we entirely agree with Mr. 
Warner, in his pious observations, that neither this nor any 
other convenient arrangement should supersede the reading or 
study of the gospels, as they stand, the independent and sepa- 
rate compositions of their four inspired writers. 


‘¢ Because, the words of Revelation are infinitely too precious to 
be lost to the christian, or to be rejected by him, on account of 
repetition ; and because, by reading the whole of the gospels, and 
comparing them with each other, he will find one striking evidence 
flash upon his mind, of the veracity of the writers, and the autheo- 
ticity of their recitals, from the indisputable marks which he-will 
discover (amid all their real or apparent coincidences) of their being 
independent and original historians ; of each giving his narration '0 
his own peculiar manner ; and of every gospel being written by ils 
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reputed author, without any confederacy, and communication witb, 
or copying from, his fellow evangelists.” . 


There must be some error of the press in page xi, and the 
reading should be to confute the Cerinthians, and not Corin- 
thians, for Cerinthus was an heretic who maintained that Je- 
sus Christ was the son of Joseph. : 

The “ preliminary articles of useful information will be 
found very serviceable to the theological student, and such a 
concise statement would have saved us much trouble in our 
earlier years, not that every thing should be made too easy, or 
the wholesome discipline of research entirely superseded. 

In the account of the Evangelists we entirely subscribe to 
the opinion of Archdeacon Nares, as most consonant to that 
of all the best authorities we have seen. 

Mr. Warner, in his arrangement, has followed the same 
order as Professor White, with very little deviation. ‘The pre- 
existence and divinity of the worp stand very properly, as 
they should, the leading article in the history of the christian 
dispensation. For the doctrine of the Trinity, and of our Sa- 
viour’s incarnation, is undoubtedly the key-stone that strength- 
ens all our hopes in the scheme. of the gospel. And such it 
is considered by John the Evangelist, who begins his gospel 
in that noble strain of simplicity which always accompanies 
undeniable and undoubted truth. ‘The passage quoted by Mr. 
Warner* from Archdeacon Nares, partakes much of this sim- 
plicity so much admired in the Evangelist. * The opening of St. 
John’s gospel,” he says, ‘¢ is indeed sublime in matter, though 
simplein manner. It is an assertion of the eternal dignity of 
the Son of God, of whose appearance upon earth the Evan- 
gelist was about to write.’””’ Mr. Warner is not equally happy 
in his quotation from Bruce’s Travels. For it must be con- 
fessed there does not appear the striking analogy which he sup- 
poses between the Abyssinian officer styled Kal Hatze, the 
word or voice of the king, and the aces, as described by St. 
John with all the attributes of Deity, and communicating to 
men the will and intentions of the Supreme Being. At the 
same time, though differing from Mr. Warner in this particular 
application, yet we agree with him in his intention to shew that 
there are certain customs, as well as opinions, in the East, sha- 
dowing out the doctrines of christianity, and corresponding 


With them. We find that the Hindoos believe in one God, 


Brahma, the creator of all things ; and yet they represent him 
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* Note 5, p. 24, Diatessaron. 
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as subsisting in three persons ; and they worship one or othe; 
of these persons throughout every part of India. They be- 
lieve, too, that one of the persons in their’ Trinity (and that 
also the second person) was manifested in-the flesh. And this 
doctrine of the incarnation of the Deity is found over almost 
the whole of Asia. From whence we may infer that all the 
fabulous incarnations of the Eastern mythology are derived 
from the real incarnation of the Son of God, or from the pro- 
phecies which went before it. And where there are shadows, 
and so many shadows too, there must be some real substance, 

In describing the effect of the Word’s becoming flesh, our 
established version is thus expressed. ‘And of his fulness 
have all we received, and grace for grace.”’ Grace for grace 
certainly gives us the true force and literal meaning of the pre- 

osition ‘arr, and this is the interpretation of the passage 
given by Theophylact, who says, ** Gratiam autem accepimus, 
novi scilicet Testamenti, pro gratid veteris legis.” Though 
Theophylact and our version appear to give the correct meaning 
of the words xagw ‘avrs yogiros, yet there is much spiritual force 
and beauty in Mr. Warner’s remark, who says it should be ren- 
dered “ grace upon grace, i.e. and that plentifully too, one 
grace or favour following another.”* 

Respecting the decree issued by Augustus about the time of 
our Saviour’s birth, we shall cite the whole of Mr. Warner’s 
notes on the passage, as tending, in some measure, to 
clear up the difficulty attending the meaning of the words, 


QUIN N amoypagn meuTn kyEveTO NyEMovevovtas HS Evpias 


Kvenne.} 


«¢ All the world should be tared.] Inthe margin of the English 
translation it is enrolled, and this is the true meaning of the original 
Greek work. It is probable, that the decree was to take an account 
(by way of register) of the name, age, condition, family, and substance 
of each person enrolled. So the same Greek word is used for enrolments 
by Josephus in Antiq. xii. 2, 3 ; and so it seems to be used by him in 
Antiq. xviii. i. 1. By adl the world, is here meant only the whole land of 
Judea, We learn from the same Josephus (Antiq, xvi. 9, 3.) that 
much about this time the Roman Emperor Augustus was extremely 
angry with Herod, and signified to him by letter, that ‘ he had 
formerly treated him as a friend ; but that for the future he would 
treat him as a subject.’ In consequence of this, it seems probable, 
that he sent an order to enrol all the inhabitants of Herod’s kingdom, 


————_ 





* Note 8, p. 25. 
+ See also Dr. Hates's Chronology, where this difficulty is entirely 
removed. 
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as if he had intended to lay a tax upon them, and made his kingdom 
tributary, as Pompey had some years before made it; but the 
Emperor's good-nature suffered him to go no further than an en- 
rolment, Herod having, after two embassies sent to him without 
effect, found out a method of pacifying him by a third; and 
therefore, though an enrolment was then made, yet no taxing took 

lace till ten years afterwards, when the Emperor had deposed 
Archelaus, the son and successor of Herod. Bishop Pearce. Other 
learned men, however, understand the word translated all the world, 
to mean the whole Roman empire.—Poli Synop.in loc. Augustus 
had in his time two or three of these censusses or enrolments, as 
Tacitus and others relate.—Dr. Wall in Newcome.” 

«© When Cyrenius was Governor.}] The proper translation of this 
would be, ‘ This was the first enrolment of Cyrenius, afterward 
governor of Syria ;’ or, ‘This enrolment was made before Cyrenius 
was governor :’ either of which would clear the text of all its present 
difficulties. For (as Bishop Pearce observes) this would exactly agree 
with the history of those times. Augustus (as was said in the pre- 
ceding note) having ordered an enrolment to be made in Judea, 
itwas probably not carried on in all the parts of it at once; but at 
the time of Jesus’ birth, the inhabitants of Bethlehem and the neigh- 
bourhood were assembled to be enrolled. | Who had the care of the 
enrolment, it is no where said; though it is likely that it was Sentius 
Saturnius, (or some person deputed by him,) who, according to 
Josephus, was then governor of Syria, Ant. xvii. i. 1; we are farther 
told by Josephus, Antiq. xviii. i. 1, that Cyrenius (or rather Qurinius) 
did, about ten years after thisenrolment, lay a tax upon all .the 
inhabitants of Judea, when Archelaus had been deposed, and _ his 
effects confiscated. What has been thought very strange in this affair 
is, that Josephus, who takes so much notice of the taxing made by 
Cyrenius, should take no notice of the enro/ment which preceded it, 
and of which Luke here speaks. But I think that Josephus has taken 
notice of it, though by the bye, only in a passage, which has never yet 
been sufficiently attended to by the conjymentators on these words of 
Luke; for Josephus in the fore-mentioned place, (Antiq. xviii. i. 1,) 
after he had said that Cyren‘us came into Judea ‘ to tax their sub- 
stance,’ adds, ‘ the Jews, though in the beginning they were much 
disturbed at the report (viz. that they were to be taxed) when the 
enrolments were made, yet they forebore fora while to oppose it 
(i. e. the tax when laid) any farther, by the persuasion of Joazar the 
high priest, &e.’ In five different places, where he speaks of what 
Cyrenius then did, he uses the word taxing, or to tax, or to be taxed ; 
but never enrolment, or to Le enrolled, except in this place, and in , 
Bell. Jud. vii. 8, 1, where I suppose it to relate to the enrolment 
mace ten years before, for this very reason; and because the enrol- 
ment mentioned by Luke must have been a distinct thing from what 
Cyrenius undertook upon Archelaus’s being deposed. ‘Thus (I think) 
this great difficulty among the learned about reconciling Luke and 


Josephus is sufficiently removed.—Bishop Pearce.”’ 
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The descent of the Holy Spirit upon Christ, at the time of 
his baptism, is said to have been in the corporeal form of g 


dove. However, we must carefully guard against taking this 


in too literal a sense, lest we should run-into the error of ep- 
thusiasts, who frequently speak of the visible influence and 
presence of the Holy Ghost, thus profaning the doctrine of 
divine influences by their carnal. thoughts and expressions, 
The sober criticism of Dr. Doddridge on the passage deserves 
our notice. He says, ‘‘ The phrase of a corporeal form might 
with propriety have been used, had there not been any appear- 
ance In the shape of the animal here mentioned, but only a 
lambent flame falling from heaven with a hovering dove-like 
motion. Mr. Warner has taken the passage in the same ra- 
tional view. | 


‘* Like a dove.] Not in the shape of a dove, but the bright light de. 
scending upon Jesus, as a dove descends to the ground.—See Johni, 
32; Mark i. 10,—Bishop Pearce, This was probably a luminous 
appearance ; and the same idea is partly meant to be conveyed in 
Acts ii. 3, where the spirit is compared toa fire, or lamlent flame, 
hovering over the heads of the apostles, Neither is this contradicted 
by Luke iii. 22, where it is said, ‘ The Holy Ghost descended ina 
bodily shape like a dove ;' rather a bodily appearance, which re- 
sembled a dove, inasmuch as it came from heaven with rapidity, and 
then hovered over the head of Jesus. Bishop Pearce well illustrates 
this passage by Luke x. 18, when, where it is said, ©I beheld Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven ; the meaning is, not that Satan was 
like lightning, but that he fell from heaven as lightning does, with 
the utmost swiftness and precipitation.” 


Our Saviour’s action in driving the traders out of the tem- 
ple, has always appeared to us accompanied with some difi- 
culties, which no commentator has cleared up more satisfac- 
torily than Bishop Hurd, .in his discourse upon the subject, who 
considers the action as emblematical of the character of a pro- 
phet, which our Saviour bore. ‘* And that it was taken in this 
light,” says the learned prelate, “ by the very persons on whom 
this seeming outrage was committed, may be reasonably pre- 
sumed since they make no resistance to it, nor complain of any 
injury done them by it; a conduct very strange and unlikely, 
if the parties concerned had received any considerable damage, 
or if they conceived that any intended violence had been offered 
to them. Itis plain they considered the whole transaction a 
a representation only, under the cover of which Christ propose¢, 
in the manner of the eastern sages, and especially of the 
Jewish Prophets, to convey some momentous information ' 
them, and to impress it with much force and energy on thel! 
minds.” 
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Jesus intetiding to admit both Jews and Gentiles to the 
blessings of the gospel, which in satred' writ is éxpressed by 
breaking down the partition-wall between them) enters the 
court of the terhple where the geéntiles were allowed’ to worship. 
He finds the Jews, out of contempt to thé poor heathens, per- 
mitted this part' of the temple to be débased by all’ kinds of 
trafic. To do away this odious distinction between the Jewish 
and other nations, and to declare the géneral purpose of his 
blessed gospel by the representative action of driving the pro- 
fane company out of the temple with the scourge. of small 
cords, he shews that he is come to break down that partition- 
wall which separated the Gentile and the Jewish worshippers. 
The same view is taken of the subject by Mr. Warner, whose 
note we quote. 


« And found in the temple.) Entering therefore into the city, he 
went first of all to the temple, to put up his prayers to God, and to 
teach the people ; and finding there the outer court (which is the 
court of the Genttles, appointed for the proselytes to worship in) filled 
with money-changers and sellers of cattle; and doves, and such like, 
who sat there under the pretence of having these things near at 
hand, for the convenience of those that came up to sacrifice, he 
made a little whip of small cords, (which had been used in tying the 
flocks and herds—Newcome) and drove out all the traders, with 
their cattle, and overturned the tables of the money-changers, and 
cleared the place entirely of all that came to traffic there—S. Clarke. 
This was’ at’ emblemiatical action, perfectly’ in character with the 
office which our Saviour bore ; and well understood by the Jews. 
See two admirable Sermons by Bishop Hurd, on the incident.” 


On baptismal regeneration our opinions‘have been given in 
former numbers, and notwithstanding ‘an array of powerful 
advocates, who maintain against us that baptism and regene- 
ration are not synonymous terms, we still maintain that our Sa- 
viour, in his conversation with Nicodemus, speaks of baptismal 
regeneration. : 


‘ For our Lord, in other places, declares’ Laptism to be the ordi- 
haty means of entering into his kingdom. But though this rite be 
justly supposed necessary for adult persons ; yet, children who are 
incapable of transgressing a command they do not know, if they 
die before it can be procured, or, if it’ be owing to the neglect of 
their parents, must be exempted from this necessity—Whitby. In 
the language of the Rabbins, to be born again, signifies'to be ac- 
cepted of God, as'a son of Abraham ; and by following the example 
of his faith, to-be worthy of that title.—Marsh’s Michaelis.” 


We could multiply our extracts, from the notes of this in- 
Ne. 258, Vol. 57, November, 1819. T 
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structive volume, but we have almost exceeded the limits 
usually allotted to a work of that magnitude; we may safely 

pronounce it to be an able work, on which the writer has 4 
stowed great pains and judgment i in consulting the best autho- 
rities. If there are any little points which, in the opinion of 
some, might have been improved, they are too trivial to notice, 
Ubi plura nitent non ego paucis offendar maculis. 

With a very few more extracts we wil] take our leave of this 
very instructive volume. 

Mr. Warner seems to consider the efficacy of the pool of 
Bethesda as assignable to natural causes, a point in which we 
cannot entirely agree. with him; at the same time admitting 
that such an explicatton of the salutary powers of the pool by 
vo means weaken our faith in miracles. For the divine power 
of Christ, in healing the paralytic is no less conspicuous than 
if the eflicacy of the water were ascribed to supernatural 
agency. 

The sin against the Holy Ghost is an offence which Mr. 
Warner thinks it impossible for any one to commit since the 
apostolical age. ‘This was the opinion of the great Archbishop 
Tillotson, to whose discourse on the subject we refer the reader. 
Mr. Warner, in speaking upon the subject, says, 


‘Against the Holy Ghost.| The context clearly shews, that what 
is meant by blasphemy of the spirit, is ‘ perversely to resist, and 
10 belie with contumacy, against plain and satisfactory evidence, 
the operation and interference of the Holy Spirit. The denunciation, 
however, seems to be confined to the apostolical age, for then only 
was this visible appeal to the senses made, by the exertion of a 
miraculous power. It follows, that the dread which tender con- 
sciences are sometimes apt to entertain of having committed this sin, 
is vain and unfounded.” 


If ever that sin were or could be committed since the apos- 
tolical age, it has most undoubtedly been committed by the pro- 
fane publications of the present day. 

As to what is meant by Christ’s body in the last suppey, Mr. 
Warner makes the following remark : 


This is my Lody.] i. e. This represents my body. So the eating 
of = Paschal-Lamb is called metonymically the Passover, because 
it represented the passing over of the destroying angel. There is no 
no term in the Hebrew language to express to mean, signify, or de- 
nofe; the Jews, therefore, use a figure, and say z¢ zs, instead of i 
signifies. Thus is the foundation stone of Romish éransubstantiation 
annihilated, by a slight Knowledge, and reasonable interpretation, 0 
Jewish idioms, and scriptural language !” 
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We cannot forbear quoting the following extract which our 
author has given from Mr. Dunster’s Synopsis. 


«« A] the women assemble very early in the morning, and, Mary 
Magdalene being at their bead, goto the sepulchre, intending to be 
there as soon as it was light’ Before they arrived, the resurrection 
had taken place, accompanied with an earthquake, and the descent 
of an angel, who rolled the stone from the door of the sepulchre, 
and sat upon it. The guards became now so terrified, that they 
were incapable of further observation, and, as soon as they were 
able, quitted their posts. The earthquake might alarm, and delay 
the women ; but they went on, and arriveat the sepulchre soon after 
sun-rise All of them, or Mary Magdalene alone, as chief, in- 
spected the sepulchre ; so far, at least, as to ascertain that the body 
was gone. Assured of this, Mary Magdalene returns, with all speed, 
attended, as she came, by all the women, and accordingly makes 
her report, pluraliy, to Peter and John, of the body being taken 
away; this being all that she, or her companions had then to com- 
municate ; not having then seen any angels, Peter and John hasten 
to the sepulchre, and accurately inspect it; minutely observing, 
where the linen clothes and the napkin were separately laid. All the 
women, following them as quickly as they can, return again to the 
sepulchre, arriving there, we will say, nearly as the apostles are 
quitting it. The women continue there. Mary Magdalene, in a 
great agony (John xx. 11,) is weeping, opposite the entrance of the 
sepulchre, while the others, we may imagine, are standing respect- 
fully behind her. After some time, she stoops down, or bends 
forward, (ewapexrrper,) so as fully to inspect the sepulchre, and sees 
two angels; with one of whom she converses, and, on his enquiry, 
explains why she weeps. Her companions, it may be supposed, 
now advance, being curious to see with whom she is conversing. 
The chief angel then addresses them, and telling them that Jesus 
was risen, as he himself had foretold, invites them to observe the exact 
place where the body was laid. Upon this they enter the sepulchre ; 
but Mary Magdalen remains without, and presently turning round 
sees Jesus, and has the first part of her discourse with him. On his 
making himself known to her, she eagerly advances to worship him ; 
which Jesus forbids, and gives her a message to his disciples respect- 
ing his ascension. The other women now come out of the sepulchre, 
and Jesus immediately advances towards them (asnyrnciy Matt. xxviii. 
9,) and addresses them. They instantly proceed to worship him, 
but he stops them and bids them go directly with a message to his 
disciples, to meet him in Galilee; a similar message having been 
given them in the sepulchre, addressed more especially to Peter by 
name (Mark xvi. 7); which message they were then' going in 
haste to carry (sdpapor amayysinas Matt. xxviii. 8.) - Mary Magdalene 
and the other women return immediately to Jerusalem, and having 
assembled all the apostles, communicate the whole of their important 
intelligence, and deliver to them the two messages from Jesus, and 
T 2 
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that from the angels particularly addressed to Peter by name.—The 
whole they had to communicate, it appears, was totally disbelieved 
by the apostles; who seem not to have doubted so much the inten- 
tional veracity of the women, as the soundness of their intellects, 
t. e. whether they really knew what they said, and intended to say 
what they did.—Peter, it may be supposed, is induced by the mes- 
sage sO immediately addressed to himself, to go once more to the 
sepulchre ; desiring to see if the angels, or angel, who sent the 
message, were still there. This indeed is questionable ; but if this 
was so, it seems, that when he came to the same spot, from whence 
Mary Magdalene saw the angels, he bent forward, as she did, 
(wapaxrpas Luke xxiv. 12,) to inspect the sepulchre ; and, seeing 
every thing precisely as it was on his former visit, and not seeing 
any angel, he returned immediately, satisfied that the report of the 
women was unfounded: wondering, indeed, who had removed the 
body, but entertaining little or no thoughts of his (Jesus’) resurrec- 
tion. In this state of things, and with similar impressions, the two 
disciples set out for Emmaus.” 


Our remarks may be concluded in the excellent words of 
Archdeacon Nares, cited at the close of the Diatessaron. 
*¢ We can only offer what we have with our best hopes that 


‘what we offer may be useful. But God can enlighten every 


man, by the means which he knows to be best ; and to him we 
must commit the result of all our cares and all our labours in 
the service of truth andof mankind.” 


‘ne trshemashoepenasneichonsesmnpsntitebeienattientiey cuneteresianitiieidimeiennataitdtiedhis Giteannt ientaweditenidtaliciaieineialaetel 
White Hats; or the Reformiad, a Poem inthree Cantos. By 


Humphry Helicon, Poet Laureate to the Radicals, 8vo. Pp. 
72, Wilson. 1819. 





IF ever a set of men were pre-eminently obnoxious to ridicule 
and satire, the ** Radicals,” as they are termed, are entitled to 
that distinction. - ‘Bhe only surprising circumstance connected 
with the history of these wretched beings is, that creatures so 
utterly worthless and degraded should have acquired the power 
of throwing a whole nation, as it were, into a state of com- 
bustion. At the period of the corresponding society, there was 
some property, some talent, some rectitude of principle, to ani- 
mate, to inform, and to controul the mass ; but, with two or 
three slight and very unimportant exceptions, the ‘ Radicals” 
of our day are “steeped.in poverty to the very lips,” are far 
below mediocrity in the scale of intellect, and, in point of 
moral worth, they have proclaimed themselves to the world the 
basest of the base. Worthless, however, and contemptible as 
they are, they have done, and are yet doing, much mischief 10 
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the country. It is, therefore, the bounden duty of every good 
and loyal subject, of every virtuous and honorable man, of all 
who value the glorious ccnstitution for which our fathers 
fought, of all who wish to uphold that sacred faith which has 
been sealed by the blood of martyrs, to step forward and do 
their best to expose, to defeat, to crush, and to exterminate 
the viperous crew. Amongst such may we consider the writer 
who, under the signature of “‘ Humpary Heticon,” has pre- 
sented us with the mock heroic, entitled “* White Hats.” It 
will readily occur to the reader, that Henry Hunt, Esq. Field 
Marshal of the Radicals, &c. &c. &c. &c. is the héro of this 
poem. His generals and captains, however, from the worth 
Baronet down to Doctor Watson, poor Blandford the fiddler, 
and Tommy Preston, the cobbler, also have the honour of 
figuring in the performance. In the first canto one of the 
great men is thus introduced. 


“ Just as the lawyer [P******] left off speaking, 
A knight rode up with steed all reeking ; 

Behind him rode a little spy, 

Like minion, deck’d jn livery. 

The knight was booted, spurr’d, and belted, 

He was of consequence, and felt it. 

Yes, yes, Sin Cuarres felt mickle pride, 

In swimming on the fickle tide 

Of muddy popularity. 

O, Wotszcey is a rarity ! 

Out rush’d in haste the motley set, 

To greet the worthy Baronet. 

‘ Sir Charles !’ ‘ Sir Charles !’ the cry resounded, 
Till Sir and Charles were quite confounded. __, 
* Sir Charles !’ ‘ Sir Charles !’ ‘ Huzza! proclaim » 
The valiant knight of BirMincHaM !’ 


“¢ Sir Charles now yaulted from his horse; 
Which felt the lighter-—that’s of course : 
In sooth, the steed, just like his ruler, 

Held up his head with joy elate, 

As Proud as he whom Caligula* 
Made premier consul of the state. 

See, See, the baronet is foaming, 

Which proves his eloquence is coming. 

“* This emperor built for his favorite horse a palace, with a 
marble stable, and an ivory rack ; fed him with gilt barley, and wine 
out of agolden cup, and created him first consul. Indeed, had our 
hero’s horse, Bossy, lived to see his master King of England, he 
would probably have been secretary for the home department, or 
prime minister to Henry IX, !” 
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ORIGINAL GRITICISM. 


‘It grieves me much, it doth indeed, 
And causes e’en my heart to bleed, 
To say that Manchester on Monday, 
(As I am going out on Sunday) 
Cannot be honor’d with my presence, 
Which might encourage all the peasants 
To wield their pikes, and to be very 
Galling to the military. 
But tho’ I cannot meet you there, 
The true reformer's oath I swear, 
Never to rest by night or day, 
Never to praise, and never to pray, 
Never to sing, and never to laugh, 
Never to slecp with my breeches off, 
Never to sip, and never to quaff 
Aught but pure and simple water, 
Till England’s injured sons be free, 
Or England’s land be red with slaughter, 
Now, now for death or liberty !' 


‘<O, bow shall I describe the shout, 
That now from every mouth burst out ! 
"Twas like the roaring of the ocean, 
*Twas like a powder-mill in motion ; 
’Twas like the noise that Etna makes, 
When, gall’d with heat, her belly aches ; 
"Twas like a falling cataract ; 

"Twas like the stunning sound of Babel : 
’*T was like a donkey's bray ; in fact, 

"Twas like the shouting of a rabble.” 


The “ picture” of Cobbett, in the second canto, occupying 
but a comparatively small space, we shall insert. 


“¢ Now e’er I farther trace my story, 

Or follow up our hero’s glory, 

Or tell you what his present fate is, 
Whether he breathes in bliss or woe, 

I'll paint you Cossetr’s picture gratis, 
Few artists, though, would paint it so. 

And first his birth ; it hath been said, 

That he was in a forest bred, 

Among wild cats and wilder swine, 

And suckled by a ‘ Porcupine.’ 

But while he bore his nurse's name, 

He had not sought a vu/gar fame ; 

Nor had he us’d his guz//s to dart 

Their venom in his country’s heart. 

His face, a frowning, faulty, fair one ; 

His head, like other heads, hath hair on :—. 

His neck, in /ength, a small defaulter, 

Yet Jong enough to fit a halter. 
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His legs, much larger than two spindles ; 
His ancles—my description dwindles 
Down to the earth! | His talents, truly 
Strange, pragmatic, and unruly ; 
And various too, for he hath written 
Unnumber’d tracts to shew his wit in. 
Ten thousand frothy, weekly letters, 
In which he always mubs his betters. 
A little book about the weather, 
Hail, rain, blow, snow, all together. 
Another book on garden seeds, 
Which no one likes, and no one reads. 
A grammar, written for the sailors, 
Soldiers, spinners, weavers, cow-boys, 
Carmen, cobblers, tinkers, tailors, 
<a ne prentices, and plough-boys !* 
N. B.—This book is full of blunders, 
As heaven and earth are full of wonders. 
Although he always seems to be 
The champion of sweet /iberly, 
He hath not always breath’d the air 
In which she flies, unfettered there. 
No, twice he caught the prison-mania, 
In’ Newgate and in Pennsylvania. 
Though not so dire as storm and thunder, 
Fire, desolation, sword, or plunder, 
Widows’ tears, or orphans’ cries, 
This mania, though not one of these ills, 
It may, alas ! attack us twice, 
Unlike the whooping-cough or measles.” 










































The third. canto opens with Hunt’s review of his grand 
army, on Cockey Moor. A ludicrous adventure which there 
befel the hero, and his subsequent rencontre with Mary Water- 
worth, “ a profligate amazon who, at the meeting at Manchés- 
ter, bore the standard of the Stockport Female Reformers, 
seated on the box of Hunt’s barouche,” are very happily de- 
scribed ; but our limits will not allow us to transcribe more 
than the following lines, which constitute the appendant tail- 
piece of the poem. 


** And thou, my country, thou, much injur’d land, 
Thy envied state for ever shall withstand 
The fiend-like madness of a traitor’s scorn, 

. Who, from the poison’d dregs of faction born, 
Would, like a viper, cast his venom forth, 
To wound the happy land that gate him birth ; 








* See title-page to Cobbett’s Grammar. 
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ORIGINAL GRITICIEM. 


Would poison every spring of right and law, 

And, smiling, plunge thee in rebellious war, 

Till freedom's fountain should itself be dry, 

Scorch’d with the fires of raging anarchy. 

Yes, faction’s head-strong son defies controul, 

And adds to rogue the titled name of fool. 

Thou shameless braggart—thou reforming elf ; 
Misleading others, and misled thyself, 

How black, how vile, how curs’d the man must be 
Who swears like Cossett, or who lies like TueEx. 
Think’st thou the country which has stood the shack ~ 
Of war with nations, like a mighty rock, 

Can e’er be mov’'d by thee, unhappy rebel, 

No more than ocean by a small dull pebble, 

When with its puny weight it sinks in slime, 

While o'er it ocean rears her towering lead sublime !”’ 


We beg leave to suggest to the author of this work, that, in 
the event of a second edition heing called for, which we think 
is extremely probable, the propriety of adding a fourth canto, 
materials for which abundantly present themselves. 
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Reasons in favour of a new Translation of the Holy Scriptures 


By Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 8vo, Pp. 152. Budd and 
Calkin, Pall Mall. 1819. 


Wits much concern we have perused the above work, as it 
affords a lamentable proof of piety abused and good intentions 
misapplied. For these are, in fact, not reasons for a new 
translation of the Holy Scriptures, but reasons for approving 
of Mr. Bellamy’s attempt at translating them. And _ these 
reasons are chiefly employed in endeavouring to refute the ob- 
servations of the Quarterly Review, in No. 37, on that crazy 
work. Mr. Bellamy, for reasons best known to himself, had 
frequently declared that he would not notice any anonymous 
criticism. However, it would seem that his credit as a trans- 
lator had been so rudely handled in this Review first, andm 
the Quarterly afterwards, that, contrary to the above decree, 
he publishad an answer to the Quarterly, and has nibbled at 
some observations of the Antijacobin in the second part of his 
work. He was wise in not attempting more, for that article 
was partly composed, and wholly revised by a friend well 
versed in oriental literdture, and who. resided for some time 
where Arabic was the vernacular language. Besides, We 
brought the verity of his translation to a decision from which 
there was no appeal, that, namely, of the Evangelists and the 
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Apostles, In pages 318, 14, 15 of our number for June, 1818, 
the reader will find two instances of importance, the offering 
of Isaae, and the appearance of angels to men, in which Bel- 
lamy is directly opposed to the writers of the New Testament. 
His opinions respecting the latter case he has repeated in his 
second number, as we shall presently shew; and although he 
had redde what we had observed on that subject, to our certain 
knowledge, he has not thought fit to reconcile his opinion 
with the words of St, Matthew and St. Luke. Surely he can- 
not be so insane as to imagine that his ipse dixit can, for a 
moment, bear a comparison with the words of inspiration ; and 
we are astonished that this discrepancy has escaped the notice 
of Sir James Bland Burges. Hence we were in some doubts 
in what manner we should treat this interference of the Ba- 
ronet on a subject of which he cannot be a competent judge. 
But concluding from the active part he has lately taken, that 
he is aetuated by motives of real piety, we shall content our- 
selves with gently pointing out where he haserred. It is, 
indeed, on his account only, that we again revert to Mr. B.; 
for the ineffable absurdity of his first part has disgusted every 
scholar. We know of several who could not command their 
attention ta read it through, and who speak of what they have 
redde in terms of unqualified contempt. Indeed, we should 
pity the poor man, did we not know that pity would be thrown 
away on one so inflated with his own excellence, that he tho- 
roughly despises all who differ from him as stupid, ignorant, 
orenvious, At least one-half of Sir James’s work is con- 
sumed in proving that the accounts we have received of the 
mode in which the Septuagint was translated, are incredible, 
and not to be depended on. This was a sad waste of time, 
pains, and paper. ll the world are well aware of that point. 
At last he comes to this conclusion, } 

“ All writers on the subject concur in the opinion, that a Greek 
Version of the Old Testament did exist in the year 277, before Christ. 
Of all the ancient authors who have treated of the subject, Aristobu- 
lusis the only one who gives an account of it, different from that 
bequeathed to us by Aristeeas. There is nothing inconsistent or 
improbable in what he says, and the circumstance of his having lived 
at the distance of only 152 years after the acknowledged date of such 
translation, seems to afford a ground for supposing that he might 
know. something of it. . Had such a transaction occurred, as that told 
by Aristesas, it must have been known to, and would have been 
mentioned by one who wrote expressly on the subject of biblical 
translations. But he is silent respecting it, though as a Jew he must, 
had he known of it, have partaken in the glory. resulting to his 
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religion and his nation from a circumstance so honourable to both ; 
and as a philosopher, and one too engaged in the discussion of a ques. 
tion depending altogether on the existence of a Greek Version, jt 
cannot be supposed, that had there then been such a one, he would 
have Jeft it unnoticed: for the point which he undertook to prove 
was, that Plato, and other,Greek philosophers, had borrowed from the 
writings of Moses; in proof of which he asserted, that‘ the Holy 
‘Scriptures had been for the most part translated into the Greek 
‘ tongue, before the period of the Persian empire, or of Alexander 
‘the Great.’ There is nothing improbable in this assertion. There 
certainly are many striking points of resemblance to passages of the 
sacred volume, discoverable in ihe writings of the Greek philoso. 
phers ; from the celebrity of the Jewish nation at that period, it is 
far from unlikely, that the code of their religion and their law was 
not unknown by their neighbours, and it could have become known 
to them solely through the medium of a translation. Nor can any 
valid objection arise with respect to the date assigned to it by Aristo. 
bulus ; as the Holy Scriptures undoubtedly were known by Cyrus, 
and were, in all probability, equally known by Alexander the Great, 
who commenced his reign in the year 335 before Christ, only 58 
years antecedent to the period universally allowed as that at which 
a Greek translation existed, and who actually visisted Jerusalem, 
Such being the case, it can hardly be contended, that the Sacred 
Writings could have remained unknown by those, whose studies 
were particularly directed to the acquisition of knowledge, and more 
especially of that species of knowledge, which only those writings 
could impart. Of such philosophers, Plato and Aristotle may be 
considered as the most distinguished. Plato died only thirteen years 
before Alexander’s accession, and Aristotle thirteen. years after it. 
Under such circumstances, nothing can be more credible than the 
assertion of Aristobulus, who does not appear to have had any interest 
in imposing upon us, who accidentally mentioned the fact as an 
illustration of the subject of which he happened to be treating, and 
who lived at a time, when it was by no means improbable that his 
information might have been correct. But his testimony does not 
end here. He proceeds thus: ‘But a more perfect translation was 
‘ made of the whole in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, under the 
‘ superintendance of Demetrius Phalareus.’ This also is extremely 
probable, inasmuch as, in the course of that monarch’s reign, a very 
great number of Jews were established in Egypt, who publicly exet- 


‘ cised their religion, but who, speaking generally the Greek language, 


and being, with few exceptions, unacquainted with the Hebrew, 


must naturally have been desirous of a version, more correct than 


that ‘which then existed. This wish would, as naturally, have i0- 
duced those, who might conceive themselves to be best qualified for 
such an undertaking, to set about it, and this too under the patronage 
of Demetrius Phalareus, not indeed in the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, but in that of his immediate predecessor, whose prime 
minister he was.’’ 
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We shall leave the writer of the Quarterly Review, whom 
the Baronet would seem to answer, the easy task of shewing 
that this conclusion is precisely the same as Sir James would 
impugn. For ourselves, we have no objection to make thus far, 
at least, having given precisely the same account, but in much 
fewer words, in p. 101 of the Number for April, 1818; and 
we particularly recommend to Sir James’s consideration the 

yotation there given from Philo, who, however, flourished 
nearly fifty years later than the Baronet supposes. The result, 
then, is this, in which all parties are agreed, that in the time of 
the apostles there existed an accurate translation of the He- 
brew Scriptures into Greek, and was used in all the churches 
of the Greeks. But Sir James next endeavours to shew that 
the manuscripts in after times became generally corrupted, 
and have been corrected from the translations of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodosion, so as no longer to be depended on. 
To prove this we have quotations from those early Fathers, 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Origen. Let us examine these 
separately. 

It is a well-known fact, that Justin Martyr charged on the 
Jews, in his dialogue with ‘Trypho, the crime of altering the 
Scriptures, and he gives several instances thereof. Now we 
suspect Sir James has been supplied with these instances, and 
has not compared the original Hebrew with the.Septuagint and 
Vulgate. We would not, therefore, be too-severe on the pious 
Baronet, but these remarks of Justin as much impeach the 
verity of the Hebrew as of the Greek text, and therefore are 
not very logically brought to prove the preference of the former 
tothe latter. For instance, Justin Martyr asserts, in the 10th 
verse of Psalm 96, the words from the wood, that is, frem the 
cross, had been struck out after the Lord reigneth, and that 
this verse formerly ran thus, tell ye to the nations that the 
Lord reigneth from the cross. But in’ this omission, all 
manuscripts and editions of every language agree. If, there- 
fore, Justin’s words prove the Septuagint to be corrupt, they 
prove the same of the original Hebrew. ‘Tertullian is referred 
to by the Baronet in-p. 67, thus, Tertul. de cult. foem. line 1. 
sec. 3. What will our readers think, when they are informed, 
frst, that this little essay on the dress of women is all con- 
tained in one book, so that there was no occasion for line 

!, or line 2, and next, that through the whole, there is not 
the slightest allusion to the subject in question, in the most 
emote manner ?* We have not at hand the other two works 
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* Itis from the conclusion of this treatise that the ridiculous, if 
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referred to in this page, but we must remark in reply to the 
quotations from Origen and Jerome, that they could be true 
only of the manuscript copies in private hands, and not of 
those kept in the churches. We wish that the references to 
Origen had been more distinctly given, as it is impossible, ip 
his voluminous works, to find out such small passages, except 
one had the very edition used by the baronet. Otherwise, 
p. 381, is no direction whatever. Besides, as we observed in 
our former article on this subject, in 1818, where we antici- 
pated these objections, since the errors of Origen were pro- 
claimed by Jerome, and those of Jerome by Ruflinus and 
Augustine, they were known to the Christian world, and con- 
sequently avoided. If Jerome rabbinized, as his contem- 
poraries assert, and if Origen were led astray by Aguila and 
Theodotion, as Jerome thought, still the Hebrew text, if 
itself uncorrupt, would convict each in its turn. Certainly, 
in consequence of these discussions, various editions of the 


. Septuagint became common, but their variations are too trivial 


to deserve serious notice, as shall be proved by Sir James 
himself. | ; 

It will be readily allowed, we suppose, that Sir James, 
or his prompter, would produce the strongest instances he 
could find in support of his own opinion, We, therefore, 
have extracted a long passage, as it will at once shew that 
the variations are trivial, and that Sir James’s adviser has 
imposed upon his credulity, and we request the reader to 
compare the Bible translation with this pretended literal one, 


“* Innumerable however, were the copies of this Hexapla edition 
of the Septuagint, which were dispersed throughout the already met- 
tioned extensive district. In these, at first, attention appears to have 
been paid to the Asterisks and Obelisks used by Origen; but this 
exactitude was soon laid aside ; symbol after symbol was dropt, till at 
length no distinction remained, and the whole text was vitiated and 
jumbled together into an incongruous and undecypherable mass. | 
will request the attention of the reader to the following extract from 
the author just quoted, who is well known as the editor of a portion 
of the famous Alexandrian Manuscript of the Septuagint. This, tt 
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not blasphemous quotation was made ata Bible Society meeting: 
Part, however, of the passage deserves notice. Speaking to the ladies, 
Tertullian says, “‘ Occupy your hands with work, keep your feet 4 
home, and they will pleas¢ more than adorned with gold; clothe 
yourselves with the silk of honesty, the cotton of sanctity, the 

e of modesty, so ornamented you shall have God as youl 
lover.” Ladies, have no business at public: meetings of any kiné 
according to this father. 
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‘a universally agreed, is immediately derived from the Hexaplar 
edition, and is considered, by our most celebrated biblical critics, as 
the most ancient MS. of the Septuagint in existence. It is sup 

to be upwards of 1400 years old, and of course may be considered as 
agood sample of the state in which the Septuagint then stood. What 
that state was. will appear from the extract from Grabius’s work. 
‘Obelos aliquando,omissos. ut honori ray “ECdounxorle  consuleretur.— 
‘Negligentiores in Asteriscis. apponendis fuisse librarios, non solum 
‘ex MSS. quibusdam libris, quibus modo utimer, clare patet; dum 
‘in iis sive omnia, sive plura, que ab Origene addita esse aliorum 
‘jibroram aut patrum auctoritate constat, sine Asteriscis leguntur ; 
‘sed et Hieronymus jam olim hac de re conquestus ést, ita ad Suniam 
‘et Fretellum scribens: ‘ Hinc apud vos, et apud plerosque error 
‘exoritur, quod scriptorum negligentia Virgulis et Asteriscis subtractis, 
‘ distinctio universa confunditur.’ 

« How justly this censure was.passed by. both of these great autho- 
rities may easily be proved. For this purpose let us collate a passage 
tobe found in the Alexandrian MS., with the corresponding passage 
taken from the no less celebrated Vatican MS., on which our present 
printed editions of the Septuagint are founded; at the same time 
collating them, both with a literal version of the Hebrew Original, of 
which they purport to be correct and faithful translations. This is. 
the'true test, by which may be tried the fidelity of either version, and 
their mutual correspondence ; points of no mean importance in sach 
adiscussion as that in which we are at present engaged, as on the 
correctness of the Vatican MS. (as will hereafter be shewn) the 
authority of our own Received Version mainly depends. The passage 
in question is taken from the 5th Chapter.of the Book of Judges.” 


The following are part of Sir James’s specimens. 

“* Literal Translation.—2. For defending the weaknesses of Israel, 
when the people willingly offered themselves, bless ye Jehovah. 

“ Vatican MS.—2. "Arexaarvoln amonaaruspo ev “lopand ty TH 
xasiaobnvas Aaov, evdoyeile Kupiov. 

“ Alerandrian MS.—2. °Ev 7a apkaclas apynyss tv Iopanar ev 
Tpomipéores Acs, Evaoryerle Tov, Kupiove 

Literal Translation —10, Riders on white asses, sitters in judg- 
ment, who proceed in the way. 

: ? / ’ 5) / 

“ Vatican MS.—10. "Exibe€nxcles toi ove Snrsiang psonubpiac, 

naubnuevor err xpilngte, Kok Wopevcprevos és odes cuvidpwv EP oda. 
° > € / 
“‘Alevandrian MS.—10. Emi€e€nxo les érh vroCuyiov——nadn wevos 
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[Th Acmanviav, xxb Wopevdjrevor ED dda. 

The discordance between these two celebrated Manuscripts is too 
obvious, not to be perceived at a single glance; yet they both purport 
tobe, not only correct translations from the Hebrew, but faithful 
'ranscripts of the: original Septuagint. This is the only ground on 
Which they can stand. Should that fail them, they, all copiesof them, 
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and all translations founded upon them, can no longer be regarded ag 
infallible authorities, or indeed as any authorities at all. Now the 
very fact of such a discordance existing between them, renders such a 
supposition impossible. It is evident, that they cannot Loth be faithful 
transcripts of one original. The questions then will be, to which of 
them may that claim be allowed, and of what originals were they 
transcripts ? There is no direct standard of authenticity to which we 
can resort, there not being in existence any copy, or any thing pur- 
porting to be a copy of the or7ginal Septuagint, of a date more 
ancient than those which they are supposed to bear. Wemust there- 
fore look for the explication of this znigma to Origen’s Hexapla; 
which will enable us to ascertain that both of these MSS. havea 
right to call themselves transcripts of that edition of the Septuagint, 
and that the discrepancies between them are merely owing to the 
greater or lesser omission of the Obelisks and Asterisks, by which 
was occasioned a greater or Jesser admixture of interpolated passages, 
This may easily be proved bya reference to the fragments of the 
Versions of Aquila, Theodotion and Symmachus already mentioned, 
which will put the matter beyond all doubt. That it should be so 
placed is a point of the most serious importance, as, on the authen- 
ticity of what purports to be a faithful interpretation cf the sacred 
text, depend out duties and interests in this world, and our hopes of a 
blessed immortality in that which is to come.’ 


It is evident that Sir James believes many words not in the 
original to have crept into the Greek by the dropping of these 
symbols, and he tragedizes most wofully on so terrible a cir- 
cumstance. But the .scholar who will take the pains of 
comparing the translations with the original, will immediately 
discover that there is not a single interpolation in the whole 
passage, not a single clause which is not accurately repre- 
sented in the Hebrew. ‘The differences arise solely from 
different translations of the same text, and we will venture 
to say that, the new translation given by Sir James, will be 
deemed the worst of all. But it is made a crime that the Alex- 
andrian copy has in seven verses used the same words as had 
been used by Aquila, Symmachus, or Theodotion. Yet, this 
just as much proves these to have copied from the Septuagint, 
as that the Alexandrian transcriber copied from them. Nay, 
as the Septuagint version was undoubtedly prior to the first of 
these translators, the probability is that they all copied from 
it. It is besides alleged that, “in seven verses there are n0 
less than fourteen interpolations.” Interpolation means 4 
word or, words inserted. Take the first of these instances, 
and it will show the positive absurdity of the expression, and the 
shameful advantage taken of the Baronet’s ignorance of Hebrew. 
However, if gentlemen will handle tools with which they a 
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not acquainted, they must expect to hurt themselves. The 
only cause of these different readings is the indeterminate 
sense of the verb yrp, which Kircher interprets. as follows. 
Vacuum, otiosum, liberum esse a labore, lege discipline, obe- 
dientid. Congruit in significatione cum verbo sy5. Vacuum, 
otiosum, liberum reddere, sc. a re aliqua qua prius quis erat 
quodammodo obstructus cohibitus vestitus. S. P. Denudare 
discooperire, deserere negligere elongare, abhorrere retractare, 
retrocedere despicere postponere, conculcare, ulcisci. The 
word occurs about eighteen or twenty times in the Old 
Testament, and is variously translated. Every one must use 
his own judgment, and in choosing any one of the above 
senses no interpolation can be made. ‘The real interpolater is 
Sir James’s translator, who has substituted a word which has 
no prototype in the Hebrew. To make this evident we will 
give the Hebrew in Latin characters. BereranG FreranGcoru 
Be ISRAEL, Be HiTHN2DQB AM BaGRQGKOU JEHOVAH. 

Now the two first words have the same root, the verb above 
explained, and therefore, must both have the same sense, as 
amxarvebn emoxadrvujc Of the Vatican manuscripts, or the apQacbas 
apynrovg Of the Alexandrian. But, as in the Hebrew, the 
repetition of the same word has the effect of intensity, thus, 
dying, thou shalt die, Gen. 2, v.17, for, thou shalt surely die. 
So it may be understood here. Our translators have included 
the two words in one. For the avenging, the Vulgate has 
omitted them altogether. ‘Thus proving, by the bye, that our 
translators consulted the original, and were not servilely led by 
the Septuagint or Vulgate. Sir James’s friend has given 
two distinct words. For defending the weaknesses, which 
cannot be the sense of beferang ferangoth. It is a complete 
substitution of different words, nor has he any authority for 
either. He might just as lawfully have translated them, For 
building up, or pulling down the fortress, or any thing else that 
the reader may fancy. We do assert that taking such liberties 
with the text of scripture, is the act of an infidel, not of a 
christian. Perhaps the most literal and most defensible 
translation of these words, would be as follows : 

_ For this great deliverance to Israel, for the ready volunteer- 
ing of the people, praise ye the Lord. 

After this glaring instance of contemptuous treatment, we 
trust that Sir James will, in future, suspect his adviser. 

‘There is also another circumstance which proves the unac- 
countable. coincidence of opinion in the Baronet and Mr. 
Bellamy respecting translation. They both seem to think 
that if a translator consults any prior translation, he cannot be 
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considered as: translating from the original If the last eor. 
rectors of the common translation had before them all the 
previous translations, and also the original, so as'to forma 
new text by adopting the best passages from their predeces- 
sors, as compared with the Hebrew, and, where necessary, 
introducing new translations of their own, we apprehend the 
result of their labours to be fairly entitled to the character of 
its title-page— Translated out of' the Original Tongues, and 
with the till Translations diligently compared and revised, 
That our translation is perfect, no man pretends; yet surely 
we may be allowed the use of it until a' better appears. But 
it is a curious fact, not undeserving of general notice, that in 
every country the first translation of the Scriptures hath ever 
remained. unrivalled until its phraseology became obsolete, 
Thus the great Michaelis himself attempted a translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into German, yet his attempt is con- 
fessedly inferior to that of Luther. The Latin translation, 
too, of ‘Tremellius and Junius from the original, is by no 
means equal to the Vulgate. Such is the case with various 
other translations 3; for, contrary to the bold and heedless asser- 
tions of Mr. Bellamy, several learned men have endeavoured to” 
translate from the original itself long ago, and in all ages. 

We must now conclude, and as we have Bellamy’s second 

rt before us, we will conclude by shewing his: ignorance of 
Hebrew, and his contempt of scripture in another instance. 
We do not pretend to have redde this part through, as we really 
did the first. We cannot bear his bold translation, his un- 
principled liberties, his disgusting nonsense ; they are weat'- 
some in an inexpressible degree. Much are we astonished 
that a gentleman of Sir James Bland Burges’s known taste 
and liberal education can, for one moment, prefer this ba}der- 
dash of Bellamy to the pure, simple, and pellucid style of our 
English Bible. 

The improved translation of Exodus, ch. iii. ver. 2, runs 
thus :—* Then he saw the messenger* of Jehovah before hm, 
at'the inmost fire in the midst of Seng ; then he looked, 
and behold SENEH burnt with fire, but SENEH was not con- 
sumed.” Our readers will discover of themselves the glaring 
solecism that if Seneh burnt with fire, there could not be ano 
ther inmost fire in the midst of Seneh. Of this strange word 
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* In his note on this word, Bellamy reasserts his opinion about 4- 
gels, as if reassertion were proof, and the personage who appeared (0 
Zacharias.and the Virgin not an angel. 
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he thus writes: “ The word Sgnen in the translation is 
rendered bush, but in no other part of the Bible is it so trans- 
lated, except Deut. xxxiii. 16, which is but ‘a quotation from 
this.’ Now this is very like an intentional falsehood. The 
word occurs no where else! See both Kircher and Parkhurst 
in verbum. And that it is rightly translated by the word bush 
we have the decisive authority of the Protomartyr, the blesse 
Stephen, Acts Vii. ver. 30, where it is plainly said, Paros a bush. 
And when forty years were expired, there appeared unto him in 
the wilderness of Mount Sinai, an angel of the Lord ina flame 
of fire in a bush.* When we see Scripture, under pretence 
of rescuing it from the scoffs of the deist, rendered more ridi- 
culous than even he pretends it to be, we confess our indig- 
nation knows no bounds; and whether these absurdities arise 
from ignorance or insanity, it surely is our duty to expose them. 
in the strongest terms. 


| | 
Conversations on Infant Baptism, and some popular Objections 
against the Church of the United Kingdom. By Charles 
Jerram, A. M. Vicar of Chobham, Surrey. 12mo. Pp. 241. 


Wilson, Strand; Hatchard, Piccadilly ; and Seeley, Fleet 
Street, 1SI9, ae 


So many light and trivial things have been given to the public 
under the title of Conversations, Familiar and Popular Conver- 
sations, that one rarely opens a book of that denomination 
with any favorable prepossessions. However, though possess- 
ing no great predilection for dialogue, as a mode. of instruction, 
we were agreeably disappointed in the present volume. Many 
of the leading arguments for and against pedobaptism are 
stated in a plain, open, and serious manner ; and the refutation 
of sectarian errors is conducted with a great temper of chris- 
tian charity. Instead of making many observations of our 
own, we shall confine ourselves to such extracts as will give 
the reader a view of Mr. Jerram’s arguments and opinions. 
He has abstained from entering into the controverted point 
whether baptism and regeneration are synonymous terms. Still 
We have no hesitation in saying, that the primitive writers con- 


a 





* It might be observed that it appears from the translation of Bel- 
lamy himself, that what was on fire was a consumable substance, 
or wherefore the remark that Seneh was not consumed? Besides, 
if the mountain, according'to Bellamy’'s idea, had been altogether on 
hte, Moses must have been a very Salamander to approach it. ~ 
‘Vo. 258, Vol. 57. November, 1819. 
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sidered regeneration and baptism as the same thing, which the 
foliowing extract from Mr. Jerram’s beok will shew. 


“‘Trenz&us, who flourished between thirty and forty years after 
Justin Martyr, and between sixty and seventy after the Apostles, 
makes use of the following remarkable and decisive expressions : 
‘ He (Jesus Christ) came to save all persons by himself; all, I say, 
who are regenerated by him unto God, infants, and little ones, and 
children, and young men, and old men.’ This passage is too plain 
to need any comment: the particular specification of every stage of 
life, from infancy to old age, renders it impossible not to see, that, 
whatever may be intended by regeneration, infants are capable of 
partaking of it, and therefore, are the proper subjects of baptism: 
and if regeneration here be only another word for baptism, as indeed 
I conceive it really is, then we have the testimony of one of the 
fathers, who lived very near the times of the apostles, that it was 
the custom of the church to baptize infants. 

‘*Or1Gen, who lived about one hundred yearsafter the apostles, says, 
‘ Infants are baptized for the remission of sins ; and if it be asked what 
sins, or at -what time they sinned, our answer is, no one is free from 
pollution, though his life should be but of the length of one day 
upon the earth.’ In this passage, we have a plain declaration, that 
it was the practice of the primitive church to baptize infants, and 
tie very reason assigned, on which that custom was founded, applies 
to every child born into the world, and is equally extensive with 
buman nature itself.” 


The concluding conversation on the established church— 
the king’s supremacy—subscription to articles—and ecclesias- 
tical discipline, will prove very useful to those readers who 
have not leisure or opportunity to go into the deep arguments 
of Hooker, or to peruse the eloquent Apology of Jewel. 

Objections to infant baptism considered and answered. 


*¢ One of the first and priocipal objections to the practice of bap- 
(izing infants is, that they do not appear to be the proper subjects of 
it. Nothing, I conceive, can be plainer than that faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ is a necessary qualification for baptism; and you will 
recollect that it is expressly limited to believers, when it is said— 
‘ he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ;’ and in confor 
mity with this declaration, we do in fact find, that none but believers 
were baptized by the disciples, either of John or of Jesus Christ 
The difficulty, then, is precisely this: believers alone are the propet 
subjects of baptism, because faith is expressly mentioned as the pre 
requisite of baptism : and the fact confirms the doctrine, as we find 
that none but adult believers weve baptized. 

« Do you: mean to say, that none who have arrived at the period, 
when it is possible to exercise faith, ought to be baptized, unless they 
are believers? If this be your meaning, we are perfectly agreed. 
It would be equally absurd and unchristian to baptize any adults, 
who do not believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, as the onl 
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Saviour: and therefore the established church has a distinct 
service for the purpose of baptizing believing adults : and every one, 
who was not baptized in his infancy in a christian country, or is 
converted to christianity from among the heathen, is required to give 
a satisfactory account of his faith, before he can be admitted by 
baptism into our church. When, therefore, our opponents refer us 
to the cases of adult baptism, recorded in the New Testament, 
asa proof of the correctness of their practice, and of the impropriety 
of ours, we reply, that this fact proves nothing at all in the present 
controversy. It is as much our own practice as theirs to baptize 
adult believers ; and among the heathen, when the Christian religion 
is first preached, every instance of conversion to it would furnish an 
example of aduit baptism. It was impossible that the sme 4 
Christians could have been baptized when they were infants, for 
christianity did not then exist; and if they were baptized at all, 
it must be when they were adults, and first believed the doctrines 
of Christ. ‘The case of the heathen is exactly parallel with theirs ; 
and the missionaries of the established church baptize adults, when 
they are converted to the christian faith, as the disciples of 
Christ baptized the first believers in their time. There is, there- 
fore, no dispute between us about baptizing believing adults; the 
practice is common to us both ; and I am sometimes a little surprised 
that our adversaries should so continually refer us to the practice of 
the first christians in baptizing believers, as deciding the question 
against us : our doctrine and practice is precisely ‘the same as theirs 
upon this point, and every example they adduce of this custom con- 
firms our tenets just as strongly as it does theirs. "We agree that be- 
lieving adults should be baptized, and the only question is, whether 


the infants also of christian parents are not entitled to the same pri- 
vilege.” 


The author of these Conversations has given a very full 
proof, in the following words, that circumcision, under the 
Jewish dispensation, answers to baptism in the christian church, 
and if infants were proper objects of the one, they must be 
admissible to the other. 


a Many of ovr Baptist friends do, in fact, maintain, that circum- 

cision was a mere carnal ordinance, and baptism one of a far more 
spiritual nature, and one which entitles the christian to greater privi- 
leges than the former ; and I should be glad to know what reply to 
make to this remark. 

“The proper answer is, that the assumption is not true. I know 
they have attempted to show that circumcision is scarcely to be cone 
sidered as a religious rite, but merely as asign of carnal descent, 
4 mark of national distinction, and a token of interest in the temporal 

lessings promised to Abraham. But thisis a very erroneous represen- 

lation of the fact. It was, on the contrary, an institution of a religious 

nature, and laid the person conforming to it wnder similar obligations 

vith him who is baptized. What say the scriptures on this subject ? 
U 2 
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Was it noi ‘ a token of the covenant between God and Abraham, to be 
a God unto him and to his seed?” Was it not‘ a sign of the circumei. 
sion of the heart and spirit?’ Was it not ‘ a seal of the righteousness of 
faith ?? Were not peculiar spiritual privileges associated with it ? 
Were not the oracles of God committed to those who were circum- 
cised ; ‘ and was not Jesus Christ a minister of the circumcision for 
the truth of God, to confirm the promises made unto the fathers ? 
Nay, did it not Jay all that were circumcised under peculiar obliga- 
tions ? obligations of a wature, as much beyond the power of infants 
to fulfil, as those of repentance and faith, which baptism requires } 
‘ Every one who was circumcised was a debtor to do the whole law,’ 
‘ Circumcision profited, if a person kept the law ; but if he werea 
breaker of the law, his circumcision was made uncircumfision,’ 
Hence it appears, that all who were circumcised became debtors, and 
were required to keep the law ; just as all who are baptized are com- 
manded to repent and believe ; so that, in all respects, the duties and 
privileges of the two ordinances run parallel with each other, and the 
very same argument that attempts to show that children should be 
excluded from baptism, onthe ground of incapacity to perform its 
obligations, or a defect in qualification to enjoy its privileges, would 
also prove that they ought never to have been circumcised, and thus 
would directly charges God with having established an ordinance for 
the admission of infants into his church, which ,confers an impossible 
obligation—an imputation which must be rejected with abhorrence. 
It is, then, J think, sufficiently evident, that there is no suchdifference 
between circumcision and baptism, as to make the former a proper 
medium for introducing infants into the church, and the latter an insu- 
perable barrier to that privilege.” 7 


Infant baptism never contested in the primitive church. 


‘* Most,assuredly itis a fact, and a fact so certain, that noone, | 
believe, has even attempted to fix the time when, what is now consi- 
dered (by the baptist) an innovation in baptism was first introduced : 
yet they require us to believe that the first and purest age of cbristianity 
universally excluded infants from ,baptism, but that afterwards, some 
time or other, nobody knows when, by some person or other, nobody 
knows who, athorough changein thesystemof making church-members 
took place, and that the whole christian world, with scareely any ex- 
ceptions, immediately acquiesced in that change ; and even the few, 
if the ere were any > WwW a 9 retained the forn ier practice, never wrote one 
word to counteract the rasta innovation though all parties in the 

christian church were eagle-eyed in detecting other heresies, and 
wrote volume after volume in exposing and refuting them.” 


Mr. Jerram has thus summed up his arguments in favour of 
infant baptism. | 


« You have satisfactorily shown, that baptism was a-common tile 
in the time of our Saviour, that the Jews had always practised it, 
when proselytes were made to the Jewish church, that in this case 
was as much the custem to baptize as to circumeise infants ; (2 
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when this ceremony was applied to a new subject, if any alteration 
were to take place as to the individuals who were to partake of it, it 
would have been noticed ; and as no alteration was made, it is fair to 
conclude, that none was intended : hence it is not for our Baptist 
friends to demand either precept or example for the practice, but 
themselves -to prove that it ought to be discontinued in the Christian 
dispensation. You have also showed, that the first Christians had no 
conception that this ordinance was to be discontinued, from the sen- 
timents they entertained on the nature of the Christian church, which 
they considered to be precisely the same in essence, though changed 
in modes and circumstances, as that of the Jews, inasmuch as Christ 
himself speaks of it as being simply transferred from the Jews to the 
Gentiles, and St. Paul compares it to a parent stoek, from which 
some branches (the Jewish nation) had been broken off, and into 
which some others (the Gentiles) had been engrafted, and that the Jews 
themselves would also again be grafted into their old stock : from 
which it appears, that the church continued invariably the same, 
though the national character of it was changed ; and as the ancient 
church consisted of infants and adalts, so the Christian church also 
consisted of infants and adults. You have shown, too, that we have 
the strongest concurring evidence that this is a correet statement, from 
the perfect silence as to all objections among the Jewish converts to 
Christianity, on the ground that their infants were excluded from the 
church, contrary to the universal custom from the time of Abraham 
to their own, whilst the same individuals were suspicious of the slightest 
innovation, and disposed to contend for the minutest ceremony of 
the Mosaic institution ; and that, in point of fact, thousands of chil- 
dren were actually circamcised in the Christian church, without the 
least opposition from any of the Apostles, on the principle that this 
would be establishing their right to become members of the Christian 
church, though they did object to circumcision, with regard to the 
Gentiles, on other and altogether independent ground ; and therefore it 
isalmost demonstrable that these infants were also baptized as well as cir- 
cumcised, as was the eustomary practicein making proselytes to Judaism. 
! was particularly struck, too, with the close analogy which you pointed 
out between the promise made to Abraham, that the blessing should 
be to ‘ him and to his seed,’ which evidently comprehended the male 
infants of the Jews ; and the motives which St. Peter urged on the 
multitude to come to Christian baptism, on the ground that the 
promise was to ‘ them and to their children,’ which must, by parity of 
reason, also conclude the infants of the converts to Christianity. In 
this connexion, the conduct of our blessed Lord, in rebuking his 
disciples for attempting to keep back infants from him, is very re- 
markable ; and from the circumstance of his putting his bands upon 
them and blessing them, and declaring, that ‘ of suchis the kingdom 
of heaven,’ he did, in fact, answer all the objections that have ever 
since been brought against infant baptism, on the ground of their 
wanting the necessary qualfications. When to this you added, that if 
fants had been excluded from Christian baptism, it was impossible 
‘or the Apostles, in their letters to the Christian churches, to overlook 
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that most interesting class of young persons, who were the hope of 
the flock, and who were in a state of preparation for that ordinance, 
and that we shouldat least have found some useful hints and exhortations 
given tothem, to fit them for sosolemn an institution, especially as 
they descended to most minute particulars, in exhorting all classes, 
and all ages, on every part of Christian daty, I thought nothing re- 
mained to complete the evidence. However, this evidence, strong as 
it is, was greatly confirmed by the observation that all the Epistles are 
addressed to Christian churches, and among the individuals addressed 
are children, who must therefore be members of those churches ; and, 
moreover, that children are spoken of as being ‘ in the Lord ;’ of 
which mode of expression no example can be found of persons who 
were not members of a Christian church. These, with the various 
illustrationsand exemplifications which you have continually introduced, 
form, in my mind, one unbroken chain of scriptural evidence in sup- 
portof infant baptism ; and though the practice of the church, in after 
ages, would not have sanctioned a custom for which no colour could 
be derived from the Scripture ; yet, when taken in connexion with 
what appears so plain from the New Testament, their practice would 
be an unanswerable comment on those Scriptures ; and therefore you 
have clearly shown, that in the very earliest ages of the Christian 
church, the custom of: baptizing infants has prevailed ; and whar you 
remarked as to the extraordinary singularity, of such a practice be- 
coming common, to the utter subversion of what was in use by 
Christ and his disciples, and thus altering the whole nature of the 
Christian church, without a single controversy having arisen on the 
subject, though the history of these ages abounds with endless disputes 
on other subjects, was exceedingly striking : had such achange taken 
place, it was impossible that the account of its commencement and 
progress should not have been detailed, and as there is no such history, 
the conclusion is inevitable, that no such alteration did take place, and 
a the practice of baptizing infants is derived from the Apostles them- 
selves.” 


The following remarks on the meaning of the word Camrids 
may supply us with a reason to justify sprinkling instead of 
zmmersion. 


“¢ The Jews thought it a part of religion to wash their hands before 
dinner, and they blame Christ's disciples for eating ‘ with unwashen 
hands :’ in the passage in St. Mark, where this charge occurs (vii. 5.) 
the word is the common expression for washing hands ; but in the 
collatera] passage in St. Luke (xi. 38,) in the original it runs thus: 
‘ They marveiled that be had not first Laptized before dinner ;’ whence 
you perceive that the mere washing of hands was called baptism—not 
a baptism of the hands, for that might imply immersion : but generally, 
baptism, ‘ they marvelled that he had not baptized before dinner ; 
from which it appears, that a very partial application of water to4 
smal] part of the body was denominated baptism ; and if this conclusion 
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be correct, it cannot be pretended that baptism necessart/y signifies 
immersion. 

«Again, when St. Mark informs us, that ‘ when they return from 
the market, unless they Laptize (for so it is in the Greek,) they donot 
take meat ;' do you suppose that every individual in a family, who had 
been in the market, immersed his whole body in water, before he sat 
down todinner? The fact is, as we readin St. John’s Gospel, that 
water-pots were placed at the entrance of their houses for the purpose of 
purification ; and these purifications were performed by guests as they 
approached the room appointed fordining, and could consist in nothing 
more than the mere dipping of the fingers or hands into the water. 
We are also informed, by the same Evangelist, that the Jews had 
‘ baptisms of cups, and pots, and brazen vessels, and of beds or couches.’ 
Now do you suppose, thatthe ceremony of baptizing their beds or 
couches was performed by immersing? or not rather by sprinkling them 
with water? St. Paul tells us that the Jews had ‘ divers baptisms’ 
(Heb. ix. 10 ;) alluding, no doubt, partly to the ceremonies of which 
we have been speaking, and partly to other Jegal purifications ; and if 
you consult the 19th chapter of Numbers, you will find that these 
baptisms relate both to bathing and sprinkling, but more frequently to 
the latter ; ‘a clean person shal] take hyssop, and dip it inthe water, and 
sprinkle it upon the tent, and upon al] the vessels, and upon the persons 
that were there, &c. and the clean person shall sprinkle upon the un- 
clean on the third day, and on the seventh day shall purify Limself, 
and wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water’ (ver. 18, 19 :) see 
also Numbers viii. 7. Surely these passages make is most evident 
thatthe word baptism by no means necessarily signifies immersion, 
but comprehends all the variety of uses, which were made of water in 
sprinkling, washing, and bathing. I readily grant, indeed, that the 
conmon, though by no means universal acceptation of the word 
baptism, in profane authors, is immersion, and the established rules 
of interpretation requires us to take it in this sense, unless the word 
be evidently applied, in Scripture language, in a different way.; and 
that it has a more general application in the Sacred Writings, I conceive 
is plain, from theexamples I have just adduced. Since, therefore, in 
ordinary cases, it sometimes signifies immersion, at otbers, washing, 
and sometimes also sprinkling, the question is, in which of these senses 
it is to be applied to the Christian ordinance, to which the term is now 
entirely restricted. To say that it must be limited to the first, is to beg 
the question in dispute, and to disregard those circumstances in the 
instances of baptism already alluded to, which seem to require a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the word.” 


Having gone through the arguments on baptism, we proceed 
to our author’s remarks on the established church, in which, 
though there is not much to call new, as indeed there cannot 
be on such a subject, wich has been so often canvassed, 
yet there is much excellent matter, as will appear from our 
extracts. On the union of the church and the state, and the 
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necessity of such an union to promote and to preserve religion, 
we quote the following passage : 


“* It is clear, that there is nothing in the principle of this union 
and co-operation between church and state, contrary to the divine 

rposes, in establishing his own moral government in the world ; for 

od himself has sanctioned-it : it seems, on the other hand, neces- 
sarily to arise out of the obligations under which governors, even 
more than private individuals, are laid, to confer the greatest pos- 
sible good on their subjects; and those princes, who have been the 
most zealous and persevering in supporting and promoting the cause 
ofreligion, have brought upon themselves, and their people, the pe- 
culiar approbation and blessing of God. To argue against the -princi- 
ple, for which we are contending, from its liability to abuse, or from 
the fact, that it has, in many instances, debased and secularized the 
spiritual religion of Jesus Christ, and filled the world with formal and 
superstitious rights and ceremonies, is.to give indeed an additional 
proof of the wien lar of our common nature, which seizes upon 
the best thiugs, and converts them to the worst purposes; but this 
fact by no means proves that the principle is in itself either wrong or 
inexpedient. As, therefore, this union must exist, where the least 
regard is paid to the obligations which Christianity confers, the only 
question which remains for our consideration is, in what form, and 
to what extent, this union between religion and the state should sub- 
sist ; and this is not a question apon which we are required to decide. 
Every sect would naturally contend that their own views are most 
scriptural, and would think it a national advantage that they should be 
predominant. That form of it, however, which has been established 
in our own country, has been found, by long experience, fo be lia- 
ble to less abuse than any which has previously existed ; and if it be 
an essential requisite in every established religion, while it counte- 
nahces and supports one particular form, that it allow universal tole- 
ration, protect every individual in the exercise of his own views of 
it, and aboniinate every species of persecution, then it must be ad- 
mitted that the established religion of the United Kingdom possesses 
in a most eminent degree, these qualities. That ours is a érue church 
I believe very few of its least candid opponents have denied ; that it 
secures to every man the unadulterated word of God, furnishes him 
with a form of pure worship, and surrounds him with every rational 
means of instruction, and puts into his possession the ful! privileges of 
the Christian religion, I am bold to assert in the face of all opposi- 
tion.” 


On the use of creeds and summaries of doctrine, we meet 
with the following obvious and happy illustration. 


‘«¢ Tt seems to correspond . with the usual practice of learned men 
in matters of science, who think it of great advantage to classify and 
generalize the subjects on which they treat. Every thing has its ele- 
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mentary principles ; and to reduce the different parts of a system to 
these primary divisions, greatly simplifies the whole, and renders it 
more easy to be understood and remembered. The truths of Scripture 
may be compared to the stars which adorn the heavens ; they are dis- 
persed in rich profusion over the page of the sacred records, and can- 
not fail, even in this state, to strike the pious spectator with wonder 
and delight : but as the former may be conveniently grouped in con- 
stellations, and distinguished by their comparative magnitude, and 
thus convey a more distinct conception of the order and grandeur of 
the whole; so may the latter, with equal advantage, be reduced into a 
natural order, and exhibited in the rank of their relative importance ; 
and in this state they are likely to take a firmer hold of the mind, and 
make a more lasting impression.” 


As to forms of prayer, even those who condemn them are in 
some measure obliged to use them. 


‘¢ Do not those who dissent from us, use forms of prayer ? 

« They would smile at yoursimplicity, if you were to ask them 
such a question. , 

«¢ What is meant by using a form of prayer ? 

«¢ Praying in another person’s words. : 

‘¢ In whose words do the congregation of Dissenters pray ? 

« In those of their minister. 

‘«« Then undoubtedly they use a form of prayer, and the only ques- 
tion is, whose is the best. If itshould be stated that forms of prayer 
necessarily include in them pre-composition, it may still be answered, 
that all those ministers among Dissenters, who make no pretensions 
to immediate inspiration, think it right to form their plan and arrange 
their matter for prayer, as systematically as if the whole had been pre- 
scribed, with this difference, that each of them selects for himself, 
whilst the whole is pat down for us by others: theirs also partakes 
somewhat of the nature of extemporaneous effusion, while ours 
leaves nothing to the impulse of the moment : and whether this be an 
advantage on their side, I shall willingly leave’ the sober-minded 
Christian to judge for himself.” 


el 


There are many objections to extemporaneous prayer besides 
those of hesitation and wandering in the minister. 


“ Suppose the minister, who conducts the devotional service, should 
be hypocritical, or defective in some partsof moral character ; orthat 
he is proud, vain, or censorious ; disloyal or malignant, or under the 
influence of some secretly indulged’ sin ; that he is impure, or an adul- 
terer (and such characters, alas! find their way into all Christian con- 
gregations, bothin and out of the church,) what must be the quality of 
his prayers ? will they deprecate pride, and breathe humility ? will 
they plead for purity of heart and holy affections ? will they lay open 
the secret workings of corrupt nature, and invoke the sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Holy. Spirit? Surely such immoral characters (I am sup- 
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posing that the deception is effectually practised, for otherwise the in. 
dividual would not be endured) must materially affect the very matter of 
prayer, and deprive a whole Christian congregation of the object for 
which they are assembled together! How, in such cases, must the 
heart of the contrite be depressed, and the hungry be sent empty away ? 
It is dreadful indeed, in a// cases, where a Christian minister is not a 
good man ; but in our church, he has it not inhis power to withhold 
the official presentation of all the wants of his poeple before the throne 
of the Divine Majesty ; and unless we adopt the absurdity of sup. 
posing thatthe minister's defective character vitiates the prayers of 
his congregation, the pious Christian is sure of having the whole of 
his case laid before God.” 


The character and meddling vanity of reformers is very well 
drawn in the following words. | 


‘¢ It isa much easier affair to discover a defect than tocure it; and 
it is easier than both, to fancy a defect where none really exists. Besides, 
the work of reformation is not always safe ; the edifice may be thrown 
down, in the very act of repairing it, unless it be conducted by a most 
experienced, skilful, and cautious hand. There is something peculiarly 
ensnaring in the idea of reforming. The discovery that such reforma- 
tion is necessary is flattering to our vanity, as it seems to compliment at 
the same time, both our discernment and our purity ; and pride may 
tempt us to take credit for these qualities, when we have not the least 
claim to them. Hence we generally find that the most vain and least va- 
luable part of the community are most loud in their clamour against 
abuses, and most eager for change; but to trust the work in their hands 
would be simplicity and folly in the extreme. Besides, whatever advan- 
tages might result from a revision of our system, we must not forget that 
many serious evils, necessarily arising from alteration, are to be placed 
in the opposite scale. Change itself is an evil; and sometimes an evil 
of such magnitude, that nothing less than absolute necessity can justify 
it. Long prescription is a powerful argument in favour of any practice ; 
and unless it be clogged with very serious inconvenience, it is prefe- 
rable tonew planus, which, in themselves, may be less exceptionable. 
The greater part of mankind judge entirely from custom ; and a long 
period must elapse, before new institutions will attract their regard and 
veneration. If experience did not convince us of the influence of 
what is ancient and customary on the minds of mankind, it would be 
easy to show how much it contributes to the good order of society, and 
how close a connexion it has with the common principles of our 
nature. ‘To innovate, therefore, on the established order of things, 
is always.dangerous ; and can then only be justified when principles 
are involved, which, inthe present instance, is not the case. When 
changes are making, every one thinks be bas a right to propose his 
own scheme, which he will always consider more beneficial than any 
other ; and he will be impatient till it is tried, and will endeavour to 
facilitate its adoption, by exaggerating the imperfections of the present 
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lan, and increasing the discontent from it. Thus change will suc- 
ceed to change ; and nothing will be ultimately gained, but the 
unprofitable discovery that a fatal mistake was committed when the 
first innovation was countenanced,” 


After such copious extracts, it is surely unnecessary to add, 
that this little volume is of great intrinsic worth, concise, yet 
clear and conclusive. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 





To the Editor of the Antyacobin Review. 
SIR, 


In the early days of your valuable publication, one of its leading fea- 
tures was a review of contemporary works of criticism and miscella- 
neous information. I regret tosee that this is no longer continued ; 
for there are some of these pretended liberal gentlemen—these 
formers of the public taste, who promulgate opinions so contrary to 
reason and common sense ; who propagate doctrines so opposed to 
the dictates of experience ; who recommend principles so completely 
at variance with Facts ; and who pervert and twist those facts to suit 
their own purposes, insuch a way as totally to disguise the features, 
that TRUTH cannot recognize her own children, that it is highly ne- 
cessary the castigation of criticism should be applied to their produc- 
tions; not for their benefit, for they are callous to reproach, and 
repeated detection only hardens them in their iniquity ; but their 
readers ought not to be permitted to pin their faiths upon the sleeves 
of these lying prophets, and a proper exposure of their aims might 
now and then be of use. 

Amongst the herd of scribblers who take every opportunity of 
venting their spleen against the institutions and government of their 
country, and who deem it a laudable occupation to infuse discontents 
and jealousies into the minds of their readers, the Editor of the Old 
Monthly Magazine stands pre-eminently conspicuous. That publi- 
cation has long been noted for a contempt of all that good men prize ; 
and is, perhaps, the more dangerous, because the vilest principles in 
politics are frequently veiled under the mask of philosophy; an ar- 
ticle commencing with a discovery in natural history, not unfrequently 
ends in a philippic against the government. By its philosophical 
and other disquisitions, it obtained many readers, who abhorred its 
political doctrines, and too many have, I fear, been beguiled and led 
astray by its sophistry, who were, previously, well-disposed men. 
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Such a work merits the reprobation of all friends to their country, 
and I should rejoice to find it condemned to universal contempt. 

I have been induced to take up this subject, from reading the fo}. 
lowing passage in the last supplement to the Magazine alluded to, 
introductory to Miss Williams's Letters from France. 

“* Miss Williams bas committed the logical error of thousands, 
and has, mistakenly or wilfully, ascribed the necessary resistance of 
Napoleon against the unjust and persevering aggressions of the royal 
conspirators, to his ambition and fondness for war. She might also 
commit thé same error in regard to the philanthropist Brissot, who, 
in concert with her friends, declared war in 1793, that war which’ 
proved the most bloody on record. The truth is, that the late wars 
were wars of feudal tyranny against philosophy, and it mattered not 
who was at the head of the French government ; it was the-govern- 
ment itself, its basis, and its example, that was to be destroyed at all 
hazards. Foolish, ot wicked, or corrupt, therefore, must they be, 
who charge on the heads of the French government any of the hor- 
rors of the last twenty years. They are chargeable only on the 
treaty of Pilnitz, on the Duke of Brunswick's manifesto, on the 
assassinations at Rastadt, on the wanton violation of the treaty of 
Amiens; on the hostilities of Mack and Brunswick, on the incen- 
diaries at Copenhagen, on the piratical murders in the Spanish treasure 
ships, on the violation of the treaty of Tilsit ; and lastly on the vio- 
lation of the treaty of Fontainbleau.” 

I venture to appeal to you, Sir, whether you ever, in the course of 
your critical labours, read a more objectionable paragraph, or one 
which contained more falsehoods, more offensive matter, in the same 
space! If you donot think that it will be taking up too much of 
your room, and also giving too great importance to the sentiments of 
a jacobin scribe, I should wish to offer the following observations to 
the consideration of his readers. 

First, this daring and unprineipled writer asserts, ‘* that the late 
wars were wars of feudal tyranny against philosophy, and it mattered 
not who was at the head of the French government ; it was the go- 
vernment itself, its basis, and its example, that was to be destroyed at 
all hazards.” If every fact did not contradict this assertion, it might 
be supposed, instead of the French democrats making war upoD 
every principle on which the governments of other countries were 
founded ; instead of ¢heir violating the laws of nations and the faith 
of treaties ; instead of their declaring war against other nations, 
because those nations would not submit to their domination, that the 
governments of Europe had waged war against French liberty, and 
— on a crusade against the rights and happiness of the French 
people, 

The French republicans, throughout the whole of their career, 
eviuced a decided contempt for the laws of nations, and the rightsof 
individual states. Both of which, they appeared to think, it was in 
their power to alter at their pleasure, and that they had a just autho- 
rity sotodo. The rights of the princes of the empire were invaded 
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by their decrees, and they exhibited a specimen of legislative justice, 
by passing a law to rob the Pope of Avignon. They next, under 
pretence of settling some differences which had arisen between the 
‘nbabitants of the bishopric of Basle, and those of Avignon and Car- 
pentias, sent commissioners to the former place, in order to pave the 
way for the usurpation of that territory. They instituted a club to 
spread the detestable principles of jacobinism, and having gained many 
partizans among the people, they massacred the principal inhabitants, 
and compelled the remuinder to meet and vote their union with the 
kingdom of France. They opened the navigation of the Scheldt, in 
violation of established treaties ; and refused to give any-satisfaction 
on that head, expressing their determination to emancipale, as they 
termed it, the Netherlands from the dominion of Austria; but their 
real design was to make them provinces of France, notwithstanding 
they had protested against the aggrandizement and extension of the 
state by conquest. It was not so much the specific injury here done 
Holland by the violation of the treaty which closed the navigation of 
the Scheldt, as the ground assumed by France, that established prin- 
ciples and solemn treaties were to be broken for her convenience. 
The one was a manifest piece of injustice, and had Holland called on 
us, or any of the other powers who guaranteed the treaty that closed 
that river, for assistance, we must have afforded it ; but the other was 
an infringement of national rights, a violation of public law, and an 
assumption of power which called for the most decided opposition. 
But this was not all. On the 19th of November, 1792, the famous 
Reveilliere Lepaux (afterwards a Director,) proposed a resolution in the 
Convention, which was carried byacclamation, and immediately de- 
creed, offering ‘* fraternity and assistance to all those people who wish 
toprocure liberty,” and commanding their generalsto afford such assis- 
tance to all persons requiring it. This wasadirect attack upon every 
government in Europe, but it was more particularly aimed at Great 
Britain, where the seeds of jacobinism were planted by means of the 
correspondence entered into between the jacobin clubs and our demo- 
craticand revolution societies. The philosophers had imbibed the 
idea, that our feudal government was hateful to the people, and they 
believed that a declaration of their intention to assist the latter, would 
atonce occasion its downfall. And all the acts of the Convention 
prove, that their intention was to overthrow every established govern- 
ment in Europe as well as that of Britain. Thus on the 15thof De- 
cember, in the same year, they issued another decree, of which the 
following is the preamble. ‘‘ The National Convention, after haying 
heard the report of the united finance, military, and diplomatic com- 
mittees, faithful to the principles of the sovereignty of the people, 
which does not permit them to acknowledge any institution that mili- 
lates against it, and willing to fix the regulations to be observed by 
the generals of the armies of the Republic in those countries to which 
they may carry their arms, decrees as follows: .1. In those countries 
Which are or SHALL Be occupied by the armies of the French Repub- 
lic, the generals shall immediately proclaim, in the name of the 
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French nation, the sovereignty of the people, and the abolition of alf 
constituted authorities.” And in a commentary attached to this de. 
cree, it is said, ‘‘ it is necessary that not even the shadow of these 
authorities remain.” All nations which were willing to receive a 
French army, were promised “ the suppression of all taxes,” ‘* peace, 
fraternity, liberty, and equality.” This decree further declared that 
«* The French nation would treat as an enemy that people which, re. 
fusing or renouncing liberty and equality, should chuse to preserve, 
recall, or treat with its prince and privileged orders.” And the com- 
mentary denounced such a people not only as the enemies of the 
French Republic, but of all other nations, and observed, ‘* that the 
distinction which they had justly established between government 
and people, ought not to be observed in favour of a people of this 
description ;"" and that every consideration conspired in inducing 
them (the Convention) ‘‘ to treat such a people according to the 
rigour of war and of conquest.’* 

Probably the sapient knight will here step in with a caveat, and 
affirm, that I have been saying nothing to the point, since these 
decrees were issued subsequent to the treaty of Pilnitz, and: the 
promulgation of the Duke of Brunswick's manifesto ; which are ad- 
duced by him, as two of the causes of the ‘ horrors of the last twenty- 
two years.’ 

This is a singularly impudent assertion, when the first mever had 
any extstence ; and the last (however impolitic it might be) was not 
published till after the declaration of war by the French republic ; 
and, therefore, could not be a cause of that war ‘ or of the ‘ horrors’ 
which ensued from it. 

It must be in the memory of all the readers of the Antijacobin, 
that an infamous forgery was attempted to be foisted on the world, 
in the year 1792, as atreaty concluded at Pavia, inthe month of 
July, 1791. But even the effrontery of jacobinism itself, could 
not maintain the correctness of this mass of absurdity, and the scene 
was shifted to Pilnitz, where a convention was held in the month of 
August, in that year, between the emperor, the king of Prussia, 
and the elector of Saxony. The Comte d’Artois, the Marquis de 
Bouillé, and M. de Catonne, attended these conferences on the part 
of France. The real object of the convention was the preservation 
of the tranquillity of Europe; and for that purpose, to endeavour to 
establish a moderate and limited monarchy in France. An ut- 
meaning declaration was delivered by the emperor to the Comte 
d’Artois, which was published at the time; this document, nota 
word of which contains any intimation of the partition of France, 
was merely conditional; and, in the words of M. de Bouille, 
* amounted to nothing.’ In faci, so far from having a wish to enter 
into a-war, that nobleman describes the disposition of Leopold to be 





* See an account of these proceedings of the French government 
in Marsh’s History of the Politics of Great Britain and France, and in 
the Moniteur of the period. 
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pacific; whilst the king of Prussia being decidedly inclined to 
hostilities, precluded them from acting in concert, and render the 
story of the treaty absurd. : 

So much for the treaty of Pilnitz.—But the manifesto of the Duke 
of Brunswick still remains. This document, I am ready to admit, 
was extremely impolitic; and it had the effect of uniting all 
classes of the French against the allies ; but as it appeared after the 
commencement of hostilities, it cannot be considered as a cause of 
these horrors which were occasioned by the unprovoked and per- 
fidious war with the German powers, into which France precipitated 
herself, That this war was the sole act of the French government, 
is evident, not only from the face of the events themselves; but 
from the declarations of the French ministers, and others. On 
the 20th of October, 1791, after the convention at Pilnitz, Brissot 
declared in the national assembly that there ‘‘ was no reason to be 
alarmed at the conduct of the court of Austria; its sovereign loves 
peace, and wishes for peace.” On the 29th of December, the 
same republican observed, ‘‘ the wavering measures of the court of 
Vienna, afford us no reason to apprehend a war on the part of the 
emperor. Asa prince, he wishes for peace; as head of the Ger- 
manic empire, he gives himself the air of wishing for war.” In the 
same speech, in which he had explicitly stated the pacific disposition 
of the emperor, he was equally explicit as to the war/tke intention 
of the French government ; and said, ‘* that war was a real benefit 
tothe nation; and the only evil which they bad to dread, was not 
having war.’ The aim of the French government in provoking 
hostilities with the European powers, was also explained by Brissot, 
to be the overthrow of the monarchy, and the completion of the 
revolution; which objects, he subsequently affirmed, would not 
have been effected, without the war. And the declaration of the 
same man, that ‘‘ they must set fire to the four corners of Europe for 
their own salvation,” ought not to be forgotten, as it shews the real 
disposition of the convention ; and proves that they were the sole 
aggressors. ‘The expressions of Brissot were re-echoed and corroe 
borated by other leading members. 

But, if the declarations of the French republicans are thus 
decisive of the hostile disposition and intention of that government, 
the chain of events also shew, that the contest was produced solely 
by their ambition and rapacity. Early in the year 1794, they de- 
clared that no faith could be put in Leopold’s pacific intentions ; 
and demanded satisfaction for the alleged treaty of Pilnitz? this 
pretended treaty gave rise to abundance of fabrications on the part of 
the jacobin journalists ; who affirmed, that an Austrian junto existed 
in the paiace ; and that De Gessau, minister for foreign affairs, was 
aleading member. On the trial of one of the journalists for making 
this assertion, he could not bring a single proof to support it, norwas 
the smallest tittle of evidence ever adduced, to give support to the 
allegation. The emperor, however, amidst all the provocations he 
received, remained favourable to peace, till the French government 
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plainly. evinced its hostile disposition. They refased to make any 
satisfaction for their usurpations in Lorraine and Alsace; “they 
threatened the elector of Treves, who applied for’ protection to the 
emperor, on the approach of a body of French troops to his frontiers, 
As the head of the Germanic body, Leopold recommended ay 
extensive plan of confederation against French aggression, and sent 
Marshal Beuder to assist the Elector. An explanation of the Em- 
peror’s intentions was demanded in the most menacing manner ; his 
answer was firm and pacific ; disavowing every intention of aggressive 
hostility. The sudden death of Leopold, left his son Francis to 
contend with the ambitious and infuriated repablicans. He declared 
his intention to persevere in the pacific plans of his father—but to be 
prepared for defensive war ; and announced the existence of a concert 
for defence, but not invasion. In the progress of the discussions, 
which gradually grew -more hostile, and after the assassination of the 
King of Sweden, Dumourier, then foreign minister, made a most 
haughty and dictatorial demand from the courts of Austria and 
Prussia, of a disavowal of any concert inimical to France ; and the 
discontinuance of protection to the emigrants. The basis assumed 
by these powers, in their reply was, that the French should not 
consider themselves, as from their revolution, entitled to violate the 
rights of other powers. And adhering to this basis, they demanded 
a compensation to the princes who had been deprived of their pos- 
sessions and rights in Alsace and Lorraine ; satisfaction to the pope 
for the seizure of Avignon; and that sufficient strength should be 
given to the government of France, to repress whatever might give 
uneasiness to other states. ‘The French government, instead of 
complying, declared war against the King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
on the 20th of April, 1792; and soon after against the King of 
Prussia. | 

It thus appears, that the continental war was Clearly the work 
of France. [ could multiply proofs on proofs, toshow that with England, 
the determination to come to hostile measures was still more glaringly 
displayed ; but not to occupy too much of ‘your valuable room, Mr. 
Editor, I will only observe that, all the early rulers of that happy 
land of liberty, equality, and the unalienable rights of man, were in 
the constant habit of ‘accusing each other of being the authors of the 
war, and never imputed that calamity to the administration of this 
country. Robespierre and Chaumette charged: it upon Brissot, and 
Brissot retorted the charge. The former expressly ‘gaid, ‘* With 
what base hypocrisy the traitors insisted on certain pretended insults 
said to have been offered to our ambassador ;’ and Brissot replied, 
“« WVho have been the authors of thiswar? The anarchists only, 
and yet they make it a crime in us." The principal accusation against 
Brissot was) ‘* that he declared war abruptly against England, Holland, 
and all the powers which had not yet declared themselves ; and Le 
Brun, the minister for foreign affairs, in the first or second-revolution, 
was guillotined for the same offence.” Surely, this must convince 
all who are not proof against conviction, that, whoever was to blame, 
it was not the British government. 
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« The assassinations at Rastadt,” ace adduced by the editor of the 
Old Monthly Magazine, as another cause of the. horrors of the 
«Jast- twenty years.” It is both unjust and illiberal to ‘insinuate, 
as it is liere evidently. intended, that the Austrian goveromént was 
at.all privy to that‘transaction; or that it afforded any just ground 
for a continuance of the contest, as originating: in any 
intended by the chiefs.of that government. The Archduke Charles 
no sooner heard of the event, than he promised to inflict exemplary 
punishment upon any of his troops who might be found implicated 
in so foul a murder ;' and he actually surrendered to Messina twelve 
individualson whom suspicion fell. The emperor, also, voluntarily 
pledged himself to make every inquiry for the purpose of detecting 
the perpetrators. ‘The real cause of the prolongation of hostilities 
was the ‘arbitrary demande made by the French plenipotentiaries, 
which Austria would not submit to. 

After this specimen. of the knight’s abilities in the way of misre- 
presentation, we cannot be surprised at the subsequent part of the 
paragraph. agree with him, that the “ violations of the treaty of 
Amiens,” ate to’ be enumerated in the list of the causes of the 
“ horrors of the last twenty years,” buat these violations were made 
Buonaparte, and not by his opponents. ‘“ The hostilities of Mack 
and ‘Brunswick,” were zealous exertions in the cause of liberty and 
independence ; and the condemnation of them by this writer, 
evidently proves, that zs pretended attachment to the cause of 
freedom is BASE HYPocRISsy. And the other ‘‘ causes” which he 
mentions are-equally false, equally gross misrepresentations, as those 
[have animadverted upon. It would occupy too much of your valuable 
space, to go into them in detail; besides, events to which he has © 
applied epithets so gross and unwartanted, being of more recent 
date, must be fresh in the recollection of your readers; who will 
onlyneed to peruse the extract Ihave made, to be filled with indig- 
nation against the unprincipled writer. 

Before I conclude, I must, however, advert tothe assertion of 
that writer, that the ‘‘ late wars were wars of feudal tyranny against 
philosophy.” Gracious Heaven! what philosophy? The abolition 
of Christianity ; the degradation of the scriptures, by dragging them 
about the streets, tied to the tail of an ass, afterwards burning them, 
ahd scattering the ashes in the air? The installation of a common 
prostitute, as the. fi teason, to whom these honours were 
paid, which wereideni +Supreme Being, was also a part of this 
philosophy ! urder, plunder, and .sacrilege, were also some of 
ls predominant features! From such philosophy, , may this hitherto 
bighly-favoured jand be. delivered, through the .mefcy.of that God, 
Whom these philosophers rejected! Sir, .1.own I cannot refrain my 
indignation, .when I see such sentiments promulgated under the mask 
of liberality. The man. whocan think favourable of the dreadful 
enes of impiety, murder, and sacrilege, which disgraced the era 
{the French revolution, deservesthe utmost contempt that it is 
Possible to. pour upon him. 

No. 258,. Vol. 57, November 1819. X 
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Perhaps I have already occupied too many of your pages. Though, 
as ‘Antijacobins, you ‘cannot I think devote them to a better 
purpose, than the exposure of these wolves in sheep's clothing— 
these hypocrites, the liberal, free-thinking philosophers of, the age, 

In the same supplement that contains the paragraph on which | 
have beén animadverting, the editor of thé Old Monthly Magazine 
has introduced a variety of extracts from the life of the infidel Paine, 
by Clio Rickman. Here again the cloven foot is plainly visible. 
The deeds of treason and rebellion. are selected, in order to render 
such themes familiar to those of his readers as may not have had the 
temerity to read the original work ; and these are clothed ‘by the 
author in a garb which divests them of half their horror. The 
opinion of Wakefield on the Age of Reason is also introduced, in 
which be recommended, that it might not be prosecuted! And 
declared that he would not forcibly suppress it; nor punish by fine 
or imprisonment, the publisher or author! And this is done at a 
time when prosecutions are pending against the publisher of the 
work ; and after the verdicts of successive juries have declared the 
publication illegal. I do not know how any man that hasa firm 
conviction of the truth of the Christian religion, can entertain such a 
favourable opinion of such an infamous work. The mischief that it is 
likely to effect is incalculable ; and 2¢s sale ought not to Le permitted. 
I am surprised that the miscreant who now publishes that book is 
not tried on the indictments which have been found against him; 
and that the work itself is not totally suppressed. No terms, no 
courtesy, ought to be kept with a man who would rob us of our 
dearest hopes. Who would deprive us of the hopes of everlasting 
life. The morals of the community, as well as their religion, must 
be subverted by such works; and as z¢ zs the duty of all governments 
to instruct their subjects in good works, and warn them of the con- 
sequences of evil ones, it is the duty of our government to pursue to 
condign punishment, all those who endeavour to subvert the good 
habits of the people by infidel publications, 

ALBION. 


Leeds. 





To the Editor of the Anti-jacolin Review. 


Sir, 

The late transactions at Manchester having produced much discus 
sion, and been productive of much ill-will against the magistrates and 
yeomanry of thattown, perhaps you will allow me to offer you a few 
observations on the unfortunate occurrences of the 16th of August. 

It appears to me, from all that I have been able to learn, that the 
day was looked upon asa day of triumph for the cause of radical re- 
form ; it was anticipated in all these districts with savage eagerness: 
it was publicly announced, by many, who were too full of their ex" 
pected good fortune to keep the secret, that the 16th of August would 
be the beginning of scenes that would realize their impious wishes 
in the destruction of property, the subversion of order and religion, ™ 
the frenzied success of the advocates of anarchy and infidelity. Th# 
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this was the general feeling amongst the radicals in this part of the 
country, is WELL KNOWN ; and I am certain, that the Manchester 
magistrates are in possession of sufficient information on the subject, 
to justify their conduct ; even if there were nothing in the open and 
undisguised appearance of the meeting itself, to afford that justifi- 
sation. 
oat that the appearance of the assembly, and the features which it 
assumed, were sufficient to vindicate the line of conduct adopted by 
the civil power, is evident; notwithstanding the opinions on the sub- 
ject which have been formed and promulgated, by some wise-heads 
inthe Common Council of London, Norwich, &c. With all due 
deference for the superzor wisdom of those gentlemen, I must think, 
that in the words of the Manchester address, ‘‘ Living at a remote dis- 
tance from the scene of these transactions, they must be perfectly incom- 
tent to form an accurate opinion upon the circumstances which pre« 
ceded or attended the meeting of the 16th of August last; they must 
be little acquainted with the preparations which had long been mak- 
ing through this and the adjacent counties, fora formidable display, 
on this occasion, of the collective strength of the revolutionary cause 
—they must be totally ignorant of the temper and spirit in which this 
mighty mass of the population was brought together, the military 
array in which they proceeded to their appointed stations, under the 
banners of disloyalty, and with every demonstration of defiance to the 
constituted authorities of the land, whilst it must be equally impos- 
sible for those who were not present at this tremendous moment, 
to form any adequate: conception of the universal consternation 
which prevailed amongst the loyal and peaceable inhabitants of 
these towns, when they beheld their streets thus suddenly inundated 
by gathering crowds, from various counties, and from every part of 
the surrounding neighbourhood.” 

If there are those who may be inclined to censure the policy of 
the magistrates in dispersing such a meeting—surely no man, that 
knows any thing of the laws of his country will assert, that it was 
illegal for them to do so. But the fact does not appear to be, that 
it was their intention, in the first instance, to disperse the meeting. 
They took every precaution to preserve the peace—to secure the 
lives of the inhabitants of Manchester from ‘violence, and their 
properties from plunder. But they did not determine to prevent 
the people from assembling, as they might most certainly have 
done—nor to disperse them when assembled, that dispersion arose 
out of subsequent circumstances, and not out of the previous deter- 
mination of the magistrates, 

It appears that certain inhabitants of Manchester went before the 
magistrates and made oath to the unlawful appearance of the meeting, 
and to their fear of violence and outrage ; on these oaths, the war- 
rant for the apprehensiow of the men whom it was reasonably sup- 
posed would inflame and irritate the passions of the multitude to mad- 
hess, was issued ; as a precautionary measure ; andI am informed, 
the Magistrates have more evidence in their possession, io justify this 


Late Transactions at Manchester. 
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procedure. The warrant was given to Nadin, a peace officer, ty 
execute. He attempted te execute it, but found he could not pene. 
trateto the hustings. By the direction of their leadeis, the people 
were linked together, forming an impenetrable mass ; and had been 
told to ‘* keep down all who made a disturbance.” Can any ong 
suppose, that the apprehension of their idol, Hunt, would not have 
been called adisturbance ? And that the officer who attempted to 
execute it, would not have ‘‘ been put down, and kept down >” 
There can, I think, be little doubt on this head. When Nadin found 
he could not execute his warrant without the aid of the military, he 
reported it to the magistrates; and the military attended Iam, a 
peace officer, to atid him in executing a etvil process ; and not to 
disperse the meeting. Jn the execution of this duty, they were as. 
sailed by the mob, with sticks and stones, One of the yeomanry was 
thrown from his horse : and afterwards stabbed in the back witha 
sharpinstrument ; and many other members of the corps were other- 
wise hurt; At this period, and when Hunt and his associates were 
taken from the field, the 15th Hussars, and the Cheshire Yeomanry, 
appeared upon the ground, which they cleared of the people assem- 
bled, to the amount of from 50, to 70,000, with about 200 casual- 
ties only! Now had they hacked and hewed indiscrimately, as they 
are said to have done, instead of 200, there would have been nearer 
20;000! The thing therefore speaks for itself. 

But were was the propriety of running the hazard of causing this 
disturbance and bloodshed, by the arrest of these. obnoxious individuals 
during the meeting ? Could it not}bave been deferred till after the meet- 
ing when they might havebeén taken without risk or hazard? These 
questions have been repeatedly asked : but I firmly believe, that -had 
the mesting been suffered to proceed, it would not have been in the 
power of the magistrates, with the aid of all the military, to have ar- 
rested them, without deluging Manchester in blood, The people 
goaded and infuriated by the infamous and seditious harangues of these 
demagogues, would have been prepared for any resistance, and every 
outrage would have been perpetrated, that men in such a situation 
could be guilty of. They had no right to resist the execution of a 
magistrate’s warrant in any way ; but that they did do before any pro- 
vocation had been offered to them, and this alone evinces their dispo- 
sition. 

The meetings called for the purpose of censuring the conduct of 
the magistrates and yeomanry, are shameful attempts to violate the 
course of public justice—and warp men’s minds, by prejudice and pas 
sion. Admitting the yeomanry did perhaps.exceed in a small degree 
the bounds of temperance—afier the provocations they had received, 
is it much to be wondered at? And had the magistrates sent the 15th 
hussars at the first, those whom Hunt styled the “ bloody butchers of 
Waterloo,” it is notlikely that they would have been more temperate. 

No one deprecates more than myself, the employment of the aili- 
tary on any occasion. But I know, for the civil power to interfere 
with a meeting of this kind, in this part of the country, is madness, 
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ray worse than madnéss. And Iam convinced, that if the meetings 
are not sovientirely puta stop to, that they will become too strong 
even for the military. Ministers ought immediately to.assembie par- 
jiament ; and in-the mean time, the magistrate should put in force 
the act of 13 Charles II. st. 5, which prohibits the procuring the 
signing of hands ‘ or any other consent,”- of more than TWENTY 
PERSONS, to any petition to the king, or both, or either houses of 
parliament. 

| AntTi-REFORMER. 

Leeds, October 25th, 1819. 





v On * Election.” 


To the Editor of the Antitjacolin Review. 


Sir, 

It isa common practice, but a very erroneous one, to apply to mo- 
dern times, things, and persons, scriptural expressions, which had 
their propriety of application chiefly at the period, and in the circume 
stances, under which they were originally written ——This remark 
belongs to the words “* election” and ‘‘ elect” for which, losing sight 
of their original and particular appropriation, a new one frequently is 
sought, to denote individuals among ourselves ; as if certain persons 
had, by an irrevocable decree, such a superiority of condition given 
them in spirttual respects now, as should ensure their everlastin 
happiness ; a state of approbation and security to be judged of an 
affirmed concerning them even here ; while by a like personal dis- 
tinction others are supposed to live under a state of disadvantage as to 
their eternal interests, fixed and ratified concerning them, and com- 
mencing its effects even before they come into existence. 

Assuming therefore, upon a reference to God's attributes, that 
there must be an error in such a statement, and that by ‘‘ election” 
or ** elect” can be intended nothing inconsistent with our own free 
agency, nor any thing, as by.a decree of God, originally affecting the 
interest of our souts to their prejudice,—because the contrary to 
thisit would be injurious to God’s character even to suppose ; let us 
see what we do find in scripture relating to the terms themselves, and 
to the uses made of them. 

But we must here look to the original ; and on the meaning of the 
Word exAsyouas the question turns ; its parts or its derivatives. 

The following passages, I conceive to be the only ones at all likely 
to be referred to, by way of explaining it; meaning, in itself, to chuse 
orto select, to set apart, and appropriate——Our Saviour says, “* I 
have chosen you.” (John 15, 16) and (19.) ‘“‘ Ibave chosen you out 
ofthe world.” Ez:Askapny dpac sx Ie xocus. Where we see that a 
Separation, of his disciples from the rest of men, called “ the world,” 
carni et seculo dediti, constitutes *‘ election” as applied by Christ 
to his appointed followers; forming thereby a race or association of 
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men who should be more immediately dedicated to his service. And 
agreeably to this sense of a separation or election have we the word 
used and referred to in various other instances.—As_ in Mark 13, 29) 
‘for his elect’s sake whom he hath chosen.” dba tag exrexlec ’y; 
£errEwlo—1 Pet. 2,9, ‘“* Ye are a chosen generation”’—Christ himself 
is called chosen or elect. Luke 23, 35. ‘‘If he be the Christ, the 
chosen of God,” —1 Pet. 2, 4. ‘‘ a living stone, chosen of God.” 
James 2, 5, ‘* God hath.chosen the poor of this world.”"—Eph. 2, 
4, ** according as he thas chosen us in him.” 2 Thess, 2, 13. 
‘* from the beginning God hath chosen you to salvation,” &c., where, 
however, the original is i#asro, but not stronger in sense.—John 13, 
18, “ I speak not of you all, I know whom I have chosen.” 

So by chosen is meant choice, as we use the term ; or evgellent, 
Acts 9, 15—‘* a chosen vessel,” as well as otherwise selected.—} 
Pet. 2,4, ‘* chosen of God and precious, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.”—Coloss, 3, 12, *‘ elect of God,”—yet not so elect or chosen as 
not to be capable of falling from the advantageous situation or hope- 
ful pre-eminence. | 

Thus also of the “‘ elect” which is the very same word in the 
Greek. In the Old Testament we read, Is. 42, 1, ‘* Behold mine 
elect, in whom my soul delighteth,”—-applied to Curist, but having 
nothing to do with our personal election, or that of mankind in any 
sense.—Is. 45, 4, ‘* Israel mine elect ;’ spoken of asa nation.—Is, 
65, 9, ** mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands :” spoken 
of some Jews, in a general expression, and of Christ as sprung from 
Judah ; but not implying the personal salvation of individuals, or un- 
conditional election.—Matth. 24, 21, ** for the e/ec#’s sake those days 
shall be shortened ;” meaning the Christians of those days.—Mark 
13, 14, ‘* If possible shall deceive the very elect.”—Rom. 8, 33, 
‘© who shall lay any thing to the charge of God's elect ?—Ceol. 3, 12, 
<© put on as the elect of God bowels of mercy.”—2 Tim. 2, 10. “J 
endure all things for the elect’s sake.”—1 Pet. 1, 2, ‘* elect, accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God.” —2 John 1, “ the elder to the elect 
lady,” (13.) ‘* the children of thine elect sister.” 

The word ‘‘ election” occurs, Rom. 9, 11, “* That the purpose of 
God according to election might stand :” speaking of the preference 
given by God to Jacob above Esau, and the calling of the Gentiles, 
with the rejection of the Jews, in alarge national sense: as in 11, 5, 
also, ‘‘ aremnant according to the election of grace; and inv. 7; 
«* the election has obtained it, and the rest were blinded :” and in Vv. 
28, ‘* as touching the election, they are beloved.” In 1 Thess, 1,4; 
‘¢ Knowing your election of God. But from none of these are we 
authorised to consider the word “ election” as implying any thing 
independently of ourselves ; or as of necessity affecting the interests 
of our souLs, irrespectively of our moral conduct, or any decree ot 
appointment of God of a spiritual nature ; in respect to which, either 
good or bad, we may not -fail, or fail, so long as we have that pas 
sage of St. Peter, (2 Pet. 1, 10,) to refer to, exhorting us “ to make 
our calling and election sure.” (S@asav.) From which words we may 
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infer the terms “‘ calling’ and ‘* eleetion”™ to be neariy synonymous, 
and that our election is not decreed “Or fixed, because we should not 
then be instructed to make that sure, were the thing intended already 
made so. While St. Paul teaches us to the same effect, who though a 
chosen vessel expresses the possibility of ‘‘ being himself a cast-away.” 
(1 Cor. 9, 27-) ' 

The inference from the preceding, are, that the words ‘* chosen’ 
and ‘‘ elect” have a peculiar and immediate reference to a Jewish ap- 
plication ; or at most signify little more than appointed, selected, 
choice ; something xar’ eZoyny excellent, ina Christian sense ; separated 
either as a nation for God's peculiar purposes, or Jif as individuals, 
markedly and undentably so fora particular ministration ; or else 
Christians generally ; by a comprehensive yet proper enlargement of 
the term, as such arealso called ‘ saints,” a ‘* holy nation,’a “‘ royal 
priesthood,” a ‘* peculiar people :” but all as dependent upon our- 
selves, and having regard only to our state in this world, so far 
as we can judge of those matters ; and in the next, as dependent on 
our proceedings here. 

But is not everlasting salvation connected with an exdAoyn, an ‘* elec- 
tion,” a choice, a separation ; the dividing of the good from the bad ? 
Will it not then appear;that though ‘‘ many were called, yet few were 
chosen ?”—Matth. 22, 14. . Doubtless this isso. And if this passage 
clearly referred to such a period, and to such a supposition, which 
evidently by the context, a§ neither in what follows or precedes it even 
remotely alluding to that event, it does not, yet our reasoning concern- 
ing it would be very obvious. woAros eos xAnTOL, OAyos Oe exAsxTos, * the 
many,” all mankind, ‘‘ are called” all are znvited to become Christians 
so far as God is concerned, or his permission is extended, or as by his 
offer of grace a dispensation to this effect is provided : but those who 
will be eventually found to answer the character which this invitation 
or call requires, those who will be chosen, as thus answering to the 
terms of the invitation are, or will be by comparison, few. But noe 
thing herein is implied to signify that those who are not fitted to be 
the “‘ chosen” or-the “ elect,” the objects of God’s final approbation, 
to receive his ‘‘ Euge,” will experience a failure from any cause but 
themselves, adisqualification of their-owmn procuring. 

The parable of the marriage feast may well put this in the clearest 
light. Heaven may be offered to al/ and actually is offered to all, 
and accordingly a// may be candidates for that blessing. All may 
seek to enter in; all may imagine themselves,: as they actually are, 
in the number of the invited, the xAnro, and all may hope to be ad- ° 
mitted to the bridegroom's presence, and into the inner chamber. But 
the required token of attachment, the peculiar symbol of admission, 
the wedding garment, being wanting, the selected guests are few. 
But herein is no exclusion beyond our own-procuring ; and whoever 
Proves not to be the chosen, will have been excepted by themselves 
alone, Reprobation, or original rejection is not known in scripture. 

Who the “ elect” or “ chosen” will ultimately be, when God 
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shall judge the world, that eventonly will discover. To'judge of these 
by the lives of any now in the world, is an assumption of divine know. 
ledge, to which humility, truth, and reason, can make no claim ; and 
to appropriate those titles to ourselves, to wilbbold, or to bestow them 
on others, is alike the token of great ignorance, and of a very unchari- 
table disposition. But the evc/usion, which such a practice supposes, 
namely the division'‘of mankind into the reprobate and the elect, in 
that offensive sense in which it is sometimes taught by injudicious 
preachers, is a calumny on our Creator, which every wiseand good 
mind must Jament to hear of. : 

I shall only add, in reference to what I set out with, that the words 
predestinated, chosen, elect, called, faithful, saints, &c., are neatly, or 
altogether synonymous, and have in view principally, or perhaps sole- 
ly, the state, and times, and circumstances of the Jews, or of the first 
Christians, when they were written : and that their application to the 
present times, characters, or race of Christians, should be very: seru- 
pulous)y admitted ; there being in fact no anthority for such an ap- 
plication from the very words of the holy writings. God of his great 
goodness has since made no difference between Jew and Greek 
(Col. 5, 11,) Christians of old or Christians of this day, for all the 
beneficial purposes-of his gospel ; seeing that ‘‘ whosoever believeth 
in Jesus‘Christ, so as to obey him in simeerity, shall not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ (John 3, 16). 

me Jam, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
3 D. D. 
Nov. ist, 1810. 
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Mr. Chambers, author of Geographical Questions, &c., has in 
the press, anew edition of his Arithmetic ; considerably enlarged 
and improved. 

A New Dictionary of Glassical Quotations, on an Improved Plan: 
accompanied by corresponding Paraphras, or Translations. From the 
Works of celebrated British Poets. By F. W. Blagdon, Author of the 
French Interpreter, &c. 

Mr. Blagdon’was long known as.an indefatigable labourer in the 
field of political warfare, opposed to.the reforming demagogues of bis 
day. That his exertions in so good a cause: were duly rewarded, -we 
fear has: not been the case. The volume before us is a posthumous 
publication ; a prospectus::and specimens of which were extensively 
circulated in the autumn of the year'1811. ‘‘ Since’Mr. Blagdons 
death,’ itis stated, ‘‘ the: MS. has been carefully revised ; and it bas 
received such corrections, alterations, and additions, ‘as, it is presv- 
med, must render it still more acceptable to the intelligent reader.” 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


WE must now again request the attention of every real pa- 
triot, of every friend to true liberty, religious and civil, to the 
manoeuvres of the ancient and persevering, however disguised, 
foes of both. Every day affords fresh proof that of these eman- 
cipators power is the onlyatm. ‘Theis religion, absurd as it is, 
‘meets with no persecution, their property is equally protected 
with that of other subjects, and they are excluded from very 
few offices that a’ Papist could with propriety hold. For our 
readers must be reminded that when it is urged that these pa- 
triotic creatures are excluded from one thousand and one 
stations, it must be understood that this number is made up by 
reckoning the offices of church-warden, sexton, &c. which a 
conscientious Papist would certainly not assume, even if freely 
offered. They are excluded, then, only from those higher 
offices which would enable them to aid their prelates in the 
performance of their ordination oath, the promotion of the 
mane of the Pope and Popery by any sacrifice, as an holy 
uty. | 

Regarding the present disturbed state of England, as afford- 
ing a favorable opportunity for compelling government to grant 
their terms as the price of their forbearance, they have 
determined to bring forward their petition in the first week of 
the session, and are preparing in Dublin for a coalition: with 
the radical rebels of England. They have so thoroughly ex- 
posed their seditious inclinations, their readiness to revolt on 
the slightest hopés of success, they have so completely falsified 
their repeated pretensions 6f attachment to the constitution, 
— itis well worth while to-record the steps whieh have béén 
) ta en, § wig . fort. 


| At the Smithfield meeting in July, Hunt and his crew passed 


some -resolutiens respecting the extension of equal rights to 
No, 258, Vol. 57, November, 1819. = 
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rsons of all religions. Resolutions which they would up- 
doubtedly perform, could theyeffect a revolution by the de- 
struction of all religion. ‘They have declared their utter dis- 
belief of the Scriptures themselves, they have proclaimed war 
against christianity and its teachers of every denomination, 
they have, it is said, in some places, publicly roasted their 
‘Bibles, and witha brazen impudence prockimed their impiety 
to the world. It must, then, be utterly impossible for any rea- 
sonable christian, of whatever sect, to suppose that protection 
was intended by these resolutions. ‘The promise was too gross 
a fraud to raise the hopes of any zany. All that these aban- 
doned demagogues could possibly expect was, to afford a pre- 
tence for factious Papists to join in their seditious projects, 
The trap was well baited, and the first rat caught was the no- 
torious Editor of the Orthodox Journal. He republished these 
resolutions with loud acclamations of praise,, called them the 
voice of the people of Lngland, invited all the orthodox to 
come forward, and appeared quite in raptures at the encourage- 
ment thus given by such persons to Popery. In vain did one 
of his own faith, whom he denominates ‘The Honourable H. 
Cd, remonstrate on the wickedness and folly of such 
conduct. Andrewes perseveres, and has, no doubt, support 
from the secret tribunal whose instrument he seems to be, 
For, next appears on the stage the Popish Duke of Norfolk. 
He, in conjunction with Wooller, Mitchell, and Baines, most 
unnecessarily appeared at York for the evident .purpose of 
countenancing the disaffected. All the Popish noblemen con- 
nected with the county appeared on the same occasion. The 
glaring injustice of thus condemning, unheard, the magistrates 
of Lancashire, and, by inevitable consequence, the grand jury 
of that county, the impudent arrogance of calling them before 
the inhabitants of another county, will for ever stamp the lead- 
ers of that unprincipled meeting with the stigma of uncommon 
folly, or of headstrong ambition. For, in addition to the usual 
principles of justice between man and man, it might have been 





‘recollected that they were condemning noblemen and gentle- 


men, the equals, to say the least, in abilities, property, and 
character, of any at the motley meeting at York. What cat 
account for the Duke of Norfolk making such. a desperate 
debut in politics ? Juvenal says, Nemo fuit repente turpissi- 
mus; we hope the Duke will nevey have it in his power 
go beyond his present start. But what can account for 5° 
unusual a first step? Why superior orders only, The ma- 
date of that secret tribunal which so frequently makes 
Papists a wonder to themselves andall others. There seems 
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to have been a kind of understanding between the Papists and 
the outs on this occasion. The outs (for they have forfeited 
the name of Whig, and lost the confidence of all parties, even 
the very radicals) promised a concession to the Papists of their 
unconstitutional demands, on condition of a coalition at this 
junciure to drive out these everlasting ministers. We really 
flatter ourselves, that these inauspicious struggles have only 
served to sink them deeper in the Slough of Despond, and we 
shall certainly enjoy every disappointment they may meet with. 
But we are actually grieved for arl Fitzwilliam. Why could 
not Lord Milton permit his grey hairs to descend to the grave 
in peace, unconiaminated by the polluted society of rebels to 
their God and their king? Poor man! lie has always been 
unfortunate in politics ; he permits himself to be pushed down 
a precipice by some pretended friend, he recovers his senses at 
the bottom, and then looks up with sorrow at the height whence 
he has fallen. It is aa odd coincidence of circumstances. 
Earl Fitzwilliam sueceeded to the Jieutenancy of the West 
Riding when the tate Duke of Norfolk was dismissed for coun- 
tenancing the seditious societies of those days. Surely the 
arl himself must perceive that the turbulent of the present 
times are much more formidable, and their attempts more 
atrocious. Lord Milton should recollect the conduct of Shee 
ridan at the meeting at ihe Nore. He returned to his duty 
when Fox seceded, and it was ever remembered: to his credit. 
But to return to the Romanists. . 

We, have seen them active throughout England in their at- 
tempts at.embarrassing ministry during this trying period ; let 
us ext examine their conduct at head-quarters, Ireland. By 
the simultaneous conduct of the lower and upper orders of 
Papists in that island, they are, no doubt, guided by the same 
supreme council. ‘Lhe frequent passing and repassing of 
young priests between England and ireland, gave reason to 
suspect that some plots were going on. Indeed, respectable 
Papists in Ireland boasted that the English radicals had made 
overtures to them, being noted for their loyalty, to make a gene- 
ral rising, and that these were declined but for the followin 
honourable reason. ‘That in the last Irish rebellion the Pro- 
testant rebels had deserted them. Not much this to the credit 
of Popish loyalty. The truth was, indeed, so. The Protestant 
rebels found out that the Papists meditate the restoration of 
Popery, not a republican form of government, and therefore 
deserted. .But notwithstanding this avowed and public refusal, 
the Ribbonmen are in full activity. Several houses have been 


plundered of arms. A most respectable gentleman and a 
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worthy parish priest, have been assassinated. Roscommon ig 
proclaimed, and the Catholic Board, that portentous monster, 
have met. The conduct, the speeches, and the designs of our 
Irish radicals are clearly developed'in the affixed communica- 
tions from that island. Our readers will particularly note the 
care with which they avoid aught that might offend their com- 
patriots here, whilst they hesitate not to abuse their prince 
with that insolence which seems innate in the base. Lord 
Fingall seemed quite overpowered by the emphatic delegates, 
and ‘to have lost all command over the meeting. Mr. Hayes, 
too, has startled them by persevering in his statement respect- 
ing the infamous resolutions ; and, strange to say, he requested 
to have some Protestants among his judges, but this was’ over- 
ruled. Now are not these fit men to rule a nation? Shall 
such ‘honest men as these, who can scarcely forbear catting 
each others throats, din parliament yearly with professions of 
peace, constitutional attachment, religious feelings, and all the 
fine -expressions which flower in a schoolboy’s declamation ? 
Shall such as these keep these kingdoms in a ferment for the 
enjoyment of privileges from which they, if conceded, ought 
to be excluded by name. 

The details of the murder of Mr. St. George will be found 
below, together with other papers relating to these matters. 
We now are going to introduce something ratherstrange. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Gandolphy, sometime ago, 
published a defence of his ancient faith, and that this publica- 
tion became a topic of dispute between him and Dr. Poynter, 
the Vicar Apostolic for the London district. The uncertainty 
of Popery, notwithstanding all its boasts of uniformity, has 
been here-strangely exemplified. When Gandolphy first pub- 
lished, Dr. Poynter immediately denounced the work. Off 
posts the Jesuit to Rome, and returns with his volumes cased 
in cedar and in gold ; Damiani, who was I do net know what, 
at Rome, puts his imprimatur on it, and so does another. Dr. 
P. was not silenced, but in spite of these testimonies, kept his 
opinion unshaken, and suspended Gandolphy. At last, how- 
ever, as these disputes gave scandal, a kind of truce was con- 
trived between the prelate and the priest, and all went on 
smoothly fora time. The fire, however, was only smothered, 
it burnt secretly, and has again burst forth. Gandolphy has 
poured out his complaints in a letter, not tothe Pope, nor Car- 
dinal Litta, nor - Monsigneur Quarantotti, but—to a noble 
Lord, one of his Majesty’s ministers.* This was published in 





 * A Letter to a Noble Lord, one of his Majesty's Ministers, and 4 
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the beginning of summer, and we hoped to: have. seen an an- 
swer to it; for we are not so acute as the Yorkists, who can 
judge or prejudge a question by hearing one side only. How- 
ever, as neither Dr. Poynter nor Mr. Hodgson, nor Mr. Bram- 
ston has vouchsafed to reply, we must, perforce, take all Gan- 
dolphy says as unanswerable. And verily he has hard mea- 
sure dealt him. To us all the parties are alike strangers, 
personally, but it has ever appeared surpassing strange, that 
when Dr. Poynter continually insisted that there were several 
momentous errors in this Defence, he could never be persuaded 
to say what they were. Probably some exoteric doctrine 
which could. not be revealed to the profane. Instead of what 
is usually done here,. openly pointing out the objectionable 
passages, Dr. P. seems to have been at work at Rome. The 
imprimatur is explained away in the following curious man- 
ner. : 
“ The Reverend Peter Gandolphy, author of the works 
entitled, * A defence of the Ancient Faith,’ and § An Exposi- 
tion of Liturgy,’ deems it proper to declare, that the expression, 
‘ amplam ab apostolicd sede approbationem,’— (full approbation 
from the apostolic see)—standing in the Reverend Father 
_Damiani’s Attestation of the Imprimatur given to the. said 
works by the Master of the Sacred Palace, having been judged 
to be liable to a misconstruction, the said expression, ‘ amplam 
ab apostolicd sede approbationem,’ has been suppressed and 
recalled by the orders of the Holy See,—the Holy See, strictly 
so called, not being in the custom of ever approving the works 
of private authors—nor even through the medium of her 
oficial authorities, of doing more than simply declaring, that 
works, approved by them, contain nothing adverse or contrary 
to the faith and doctrine of the Catholic church. 

“The Reverend Peter Gandolphy therefore deems it proper to 
notify publicly, and to all, that the approbation given to his works 
at Rome, were, and are absolutely restricted to thé latter mean- 
ing, viz. that the said two works, entitled,—‘* A Defence of 
the Ancient Faith,’ and ‘ An Exposition of Liturgy,’ contain 
nothing contrary or adverse to the faith and doctrine of the 
Catholic church. 

| 3 | ‘¢Perer GANDOLPHY. 

“ London, March 21, 1819.” | 

We cannot help observing that the Hcly See, strictly so 
called, and other qualifying words so common among these 
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Member of Parliament, relative to Sir J. C. Hippisley’s late Conduct 
at Rome. By the Rev. Peter Gandolphy, Author of An Exposition 
of Liturgy,” and of ‘© A Defence of the Ancient Faith.” 
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writers, savour much of mental reservation and equivocation, 
What is the Holy See not strictly so called? But besides 
this explanation of the imprimatur, Damiani has been iuinished 
too, and Sir John Cox Hippisley has heen setting up for Pope 
himself. Eleseems to have been a very busy gentleman indeed 
in this business, and deiermined that the Pope and the Pre. 
lates, nolens volens, shall submit to the Veto, and be emanci- 
pated. And the manner in which Gandolphy has been treated 
is indeed amazing, for it is evident that he has been betrayed 
by his superior, and sacrificed by his official proteetor., In p, 
27 we have the following strange intelligence. ; 

“ Your lordship may have learnt, from the reports of 
debates, that in the year 1817, Sir John Cox Hippisley, more 
than once, with a considerable degree of acrimony, adverted 
in parliament to the decision passed on the works of the under- 
signed at home, and _ reflected with much severity on the 
revisers. Whether the honourable baronet in these attacks was 
pronipted by my own prelate, the Right Reverend Dr. Poynter, 
who had conceived a little conscientious jealousy against these 
works, [ will not pretend to determine, though it would be 
difficult to shew how Sir John Cox Hippisley could be other- 
wise interested in the question, than as the confidential friend 
and adviser of ‘this lordship.* For 1 must inform you, my 
lord, as such breaches of confidence may be new to you, 
that myself having, on the Sth of July, 1817, settled a most 
private and confidential transaction with the Right Rev. Dr. 
Poynter in conformity to an instruction of the propaganda, on 
the following day Sir John Cox Hippisley was, by some 
person, instructed to give a most misrepresented account of 
the same to the whole House of Commons in his seat, as 
appeared by the reports of the newspapers of the subsequent 
day. I requested in consequence, an interview with the 
honourable member, having been long on a friendly footing 
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* Sir J.C. Hippisley bas avowed this connexion in several of his 
printed speeches ; and the Right Rev, Dr. Poynter has as often refused 
to disavow, when solicited, what, to the astonishment of Catholics, 
the baronet declared, he stated with bis Lordship’s concurrenee. The 
writer could name witnesses of the close intimacy subsisting between 
them, and who have deplored it. . In the late debate in the House of 
Commons, on the 4th of May, on the Catholic question, Sir J. ©. 
Hippisley was seated under the gallery, supported on one side by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Poynter, and on the other by. the Rev. James Bram 
ston! The baronet also was the first to state to Dr. Poynter his 
Frotestant objections to the seducing title of the author's PRAYSE 
BOOK, 
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with him, and expressesd ‘to him my astonishment, that, as a 
clergyman, who had been introduced to him by the late Right 
Reverend Dr. Douglas, vicar apostolic of London,—that, as a 
gentleman, who had been invited to his table,—and as an 
individual, who had been flattered with other attentions, I 
should, all at once, have found myself the object of his 
censures and attacks, in a place where I had not the means of - 
making a defence. I then presented him with the original 
papers he had so much distorted ; and having drawn from him 
an admission that my. works had been misrepresented by Mr. 
Leslie Forster, andi that my private transactions with Dr. 
Poynter had been on the 9th of July, 1817, misstated by 
himself, 1 begged him to take some early opportunity of cor- 
recting that statement in his seat of parliament, before the 
termination of the session. ‘This he would not promise to do ; 
but, after entering minutely into a defence of Dr. Poynter’s con- 
scientious scruples respecting the works, with which the 
baronet was perfectly acquainted, producing the works them- 
selves, with chapter and verse ; he told the author, that no 
publication ought to be tolerated in this country which is not 
composed according to the principles of Dupin ;—that the 
Reverend Father Damiani was an ignorant Italian, unfit to 
judge an English work ; and that he would go to Rome, and 
himself tell the Pope to his face, as well as Cardinal Consalvi 
and the prefect of propaganda, how infamously individuals had 
acted,—how they ought to be punished,—and what ought to be 
the policy of the Roman court in treating and settling English 
catholic affairs. ‘The honourable member left the undersigned 
no reason to doubt, that all concerned in the revision and 
approval of his works would be the objects of his relentless 
persecution at the holy see on his arrival.” 

We do not know what Romanists may think of such Pro- 
testant interference in their religious concerns, but we think 
that here is evidence of great injustice. Whilst Damiani has 
been still more-severely used, and, as it would seem, entirely 
through the baronet’s interference. 

“ Such was the fate of that learned, virtuous, and respect- 
ed clergyman, father Damiani, who, in consequence of in- 
curring the displeasure of Sir John Cox Hippisley, and other 
members of the late parliament, for approving of the works 
of the undersigned, and for the imputed political offence of 
writing a letter, was denounced at the holy see as objectionable 
to the British government, and in the spring of 1818, was 
deprived of his benefice as penitentiary of St. Peter’s for the 
English tongue ; and, by the orders of the inquisition, suddenly 
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banished from Rome, to a provincial convent at Assissium, 
without knowing his accuser, without hearing a charge, and 
without suspecting that a British member of parliament had 
travelled from London to Rome for the purpose of invoking on 

_ the heads of innocent individuals that vengeance which ‘even 
Rome herself could not inflict, except through the medium of 
the inquisition !” 

We cannot conceive how the Court of Rome could have 
been duped into such an act of cruelty, although we have 
here many instanees of pragmatical meddling baronets, Popish 
and Protestant. Let Mr. Gandolphy rest assured that the 
sound members of the Church of England disapprove of Sir 
John’s conduct quite as much as he does. They think that 
the two churches have nothing to do with each other’s affairs, 
Let the disputed points be amicably discussed by individuals, 
Perhaps God will, in his good time, be pleased to throw light 
on those who sit in darkness. But that a Protestant, who 
does not even seem to understand the question, theologically 
at least, should appeal to the Pope to punish a Popish writer 
for his exertions in his own faith, that a Popish bishop should 
commission an heretic emissary to discuss religious subjects 
with the Holy Father, is, indeed, portentous, and has not war- 
ranty from the faith and practice of Protestants or Englishmen. 
But is Mr.Gandolphy quite sure, that Sir John is not a con- 
vert, and appointed First Inquisitor General of England? We 
utterly disclaim and detest the whole of the baronet’s proceed- 
ings, and.therefore willingly give currency to the following sar- 
castic representation by Mr. Gandolphy, p. 39, &c. 

“ Now, my lord, of all that could have given Sir John Cox 
Hippisley any cause for this violent and determined attack 
upon the undersigned, I am wholly ignorant. ‘The baronet 

. has certainly mistaken his man, for 1 am free to disavow all 
connexion with those with whom he has attempted to associate 
me. I know nothing of any intrigues, or of any negotiations 
whatever, respecting the rectory of the English college; and 
though the undersigned may have enjoyed an innocent laugh, 
with many others, at the baronet’s parliamentary report, which 
the most Reverend Dr. Everard once told him ‘ he should 
give him to read for his penance, if, on his conversion to 
eatholicity, he ever made a confession to.him ;’ still, neither 
Sir John Cox Hippisley, nor any other individual, ever heard 
me deprecate that candour and moderation which have unl- 
versally distinguished the sovereign pontiff’s public life; 
and which were never more strikingly evinced, than in his 
holiness’ patient and humble forbearance of the insulting; 
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‘nsidious compliments offered him by the baronet, and the 
unparalleled effrontery manifested by this  self-constituted 
arliamentary envoy. In reading his ‘ Statement of Facts pre- 
sented to the Pope,’ we are forced to: conclude, that, for the 
occasion, the order of things in the Vatican was reversed ;— 
that Sir John Cox Hippisley had assumed the T1Ara, and had 
placed his holiness at his feet ;—that the latter was to learn 
the catholic religion from this pontifical baronet ;—that the 
holy father was to be instructed by him in all matters relative 
to bulls, briefs, and ‘ authoritative expositions ;’—that this 
untonsured pretender to papal authority was divinely empower- 
ed to advise the holy see, as to what religious orders were to 
be established,—what catholic books should be approved or 
proscribed, and who should be canonized or imprisoned. Not 
even the construction of a pontifical water-closet could be 
properly settled without the baronet’s approbation, and infal- 
lible advice! ‘The poet well says,— 


¢¢ Whatever nature has in worth denied, 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride ; 

For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spirits, swelled with wind.” 


“ The baronet’s pamphlet should have been entitled *‘ De 
omnibus rebus, et de quibusdem aliis,’ so diffuse does it enter 
into every subject, whether connected or unconnected. It 
has something of the nature of an encyclopedia, and treats 
of divines and of divinity, of politics and of politicians, of 
churches and of pedigrees, of Irish associations and of mo- 
hastic communities, ef popes and of emperors, of friars and of 
lawyers, of Russian Jesuits and of Glengary fencibles, of 
German protestants and of Chinese idolators, of fraudulent 
bankruptcies and of papal infallibility,* of the ‘ Gallican 





“* At page 45, Sir J, C. Hippisley falls very heavily on an individual 
for maintaining the doctrine of the ‘ infallibility of the holy see,’ and 
for his rejection of the ‘ Gallican articles’—and as the baronet may 
think proper, some day, to renew the same attack upon the under- 
signed, I shail take the liberty of securing myself against his fire 
under the Right Rev. Dr. Poynter's wing, who made it a charge 
against meat Rome, that I fad not stated clearly in my works, 
that ‘ the Pope cam define grticles of faith, rx CATHEDRA, without a 
council, as he has done innumeralle times'—(See the Orthodox 
Journal, for September, 1816.)—and in consequence of this very . 
charge on a point of doctrine, on which the author wished to be 
silent, and which he never intended to controvert, he subsequently 
thought it best tointroduce into the approved work in the form of an 
erratum, the following sentence. ‘ The question of papal infalli- 
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articles’ and of usury, of Mr; Whitbread and‘ of the decalogue, 





bility has never been dogmatically judged by the church,, at least so. 
as to oblige the faithfal to yield to it a formal assent, under pain of 
heresy, Without disturbing therefore that point of Catholic doctrine, 
though not of defined faith, whicly holds that the papal decisions ex 
cathedra on faith and morals are tnfaliidle, still we may affirm, &c.’ 

’ Tn addition to this the baronet must be acquainted: with a recent 
practical enforcement of these principles by the Right Rev. Dr. Poyn- 
ter, in the London district, on the whole body of the Gallican 
clergy., by requiring each individual to subscribe to the following /or- 


muda or declaration, asa; condition for being permitted to officiate, 


and as‘ a principle and rule of (Catholic) communion.’ It. says, 
I, the undersigned, do profess and declare, that I submit to the sove- 
reign pontiff Pope Pius the Seventh, as head of the church, and that 
Iam in communion with all those, as members of the church, who are 
united in communion with Pope Pius the Seventh,’ 

‘“« Now papal infallilility, (and consequently the rejection of the 
€ Gallican article’) results as a direct consequence from the premises 
laid down by the Right Rev Dr. Poynter, as clearly as.a fourth term 
is worked out by the rule of three. For after acknowledging that 
‘ the Pope can define articles of faith Ex CATHUBDRA’—(and defined 
articles of faith every Catholic is bound to receive)—and after re- 
quiring the individual to profess and declare as his ¢ principle and rule 
of communion,’ that ‘he submits to Pope Pius the Seventh, as head 


- of the church, and that he isin communion with all those as members 


of the church, who are united in communion with Pope Pius the 
Seventh’—it follows, either that the individual is directly exposed to 
be led into error in faith by the head of the church, or that the Pope is 
infallible in dogmatical decisions. No. middle line can be drawn: 
neither can faliilility ever become a rule of faith, or @ principle of 
communion, for an infallible church., Nay, as it would be spiritual 
tyranny, and a solecism in reasoning, to require the absolute assent of 
the understanding to what is only qvestionably érue (and therefore 
possibly false) so, independently of every other proof, papal infall- 
bility results fromthe very nature of Catholic principles respecting 
faith, as a necessary prerogative divinely attached to supreme authority, 
to save the faithful from being drawn into error. The whole of Dr. 
Poynter's formula, or declaration, supports this conclusion. The for- 
mula moreover, is directly levelled at, and most pointedly and com- 
pletely oversets, the baronet’s favourite ‘ Gallican articles. In fine, 
toestablish papal infallibility, is infaliibly to refute them ; and I do 
not recollect ever to have seen a propfosilion, which so conclusively 
and.neatly does doth, as Dr. Poynter's formula or declaration, now 
formally approved and confirmed by the holy see. I have stated this 
that there may be aright understanding of things amongst us, and 
that the baronet may know on whom his future censures will fall, 
should he touch this subject again, It is fair that men should fight 
under their own colours." 
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of bulls: and of ukases, of parliamentary reports and of rescripty, 
of protestant preachers and of the anry corps, of the 
inquisition and of libels, of the lord high admiral and of 
the pope’s maggior domo, of Dr. Milner and of Lord Castle~ 
reagh, of the Right Reverend Dr. Poynter and of Melchior 
Cano, of Monsieur Frosini and of Mr, Charles Butler, of 
emigrant regiments and of supplies of gunpowder, of Corsica 
and of the government subsidies to the French clergy, &c. &e. 
&e. and omits not the never failing story of Sir J. C. Hip- 
pisley procuring Roman bullocks, and Roman corm, with 
English money, for Lord Hood’s hungry sailors at Toulon. 
Indeed, it shows that the baronet has had a finger in so many 
transactions, that at length his vanity has led him to believe that 
the world would have stood still, had he not kindly lent us his 
assistance.” 3 

But after this publication, we recommend Mr. G, to stay at 
East Sheen. Let him beware of taking Garonius’s advice, in 
a late Popish journal, and retire to faithful Spaix. He will be, 
as surely as possivle, thrown into the Inquisition for a free- 
mason, and tortured to death for not discovering a secret he 
had never learnt. ‘Fhis pretended crime of free-masonry is a 
veryingenious Innovation ; for if the victim reveals the signs, 
he is a free-mason of course, and deserves his punishment ; 
if he cannot, you have only to go on with the torture until he 
can tell no tales. ‘There is no one to contradict the aceusa- 
tion, he might be a free-mason for all lyis obstinacy. 

We have, however, a word or two of expostulation with Mr. 
G. respecting what he says in p. 52, 

“« But, my lord, as a eatholic controvertist, I consider this 
mode of endeavouring to crush a controversial writer, by 
clamour and outcry, as somewhat ominous and suspicious in 
the members of the church of England, especially as my 
* Defence of the Ancient Faith’ has been some years before 
the protestant public without a reply; and it affords me 
ground for believing that the long-robed clergy of your church 
would willingly consent that the task of axswering should not 
be left tothem. ‘fhe principal work in question arose out of a 
controversy in which If engaged with the Reverend Herbert 
Marsh, then Margaret professor of divinity in the University 
of Cambridge, but now the Lord Bishop of Peterborough ; 
in which I offered to meet him asa true protestant with the 
bible, or as a member of the chureh of England, surrounded 
with his Liturgy and articles. I will transeribe my own words 
from the 22d page of my Second Letter to Dr. Marsh. ¢ ] 

see not, Reverend Sir, how you can consistently challenge me 
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to meet you with the bible alone, whilst you hold the Liturgy 
and articles in your hand, or, as a defence, keep them hidden 
in your bosom, But if it really be your intention fairly to 
come forth in the presence of the whole University of Cam- 
bridge, armed with the BIBLE ONLY, and dash on the floor the 
gauntlet of defiance, I will not decline the challenge, but 
take it up, and face you in single combat on equal terms,’ 
On the other hand, ‘ if, Reverend Sjr, you acknowledge the 
wildness of this scheme which you have proposed, and, re- 
entering into your more just reflections, think you may 
venture to descend into the arena as a church of England 
protestant, girded with the Liturgy and articles, again I 
declare ‘my readiness to meet you.. Nay, ere many weeks have 
elapsed you shall behold a hostile sheld, (THE DEFENCE or 
THE ANCIENT Fairs) against which, unless’ your courage fail 
you, you may break a spear: and it is this very circumstance 
which has necessarily drawn off my attention from your letter 
to me, which otherwise I should have had the honour of 
sooner replying to.’ Now, if, instead, of coolly refuting my 
work by argument, my Lord Bishop of Peterborough should 
have induced Mr. Leslie Forster, my Lord Westmoreland, 
or Sir John Cox Hippisley, to raise a clamour in parliament 
against the author for publishing controversy, and for obtaining 
a decision on-its orthodoxy at Rome ; nay, if the tquisition or 
the wndex, through the interference of the theological baronet, 
should _be brought forward to enable the learned Bishop of 
Peterborough to make an honourable retreat, without the 
sacrifice of ink and paper, what am I to infer from this singular 
mode Ny terminating religious controversy with a catholic 
priest ?”’ 

In the first place, Mr. Gandolphy must be well assured that 
the busy baronet is not accredited by the Church of Englané, 
and particularly not by the Bishop of Peterborough, whose 
opinions on the Popish claims are known to differ, toto ccelo, 
from the baronet’s. Besides, he well knows that this opposi- 
tion commenced, and has been continued, solely by his own 
bishop. This very letter proves it; and, excepting Sir Joho, 
all other members of the Protestant church have stood aloof 
from the dispute. The bishop, too, might observe that if Mr. 
Gandolphy would reply to what has been already written on 
the subject by Mr. Le Mesurier and the Bishop of St. David's, 
instead of reprinting arguments again and again refuted, he 
might then deserve consideration. Besides, who would sit 
down to reply to a work, which the Vicar Apostolic of the dis- 
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tri¢t has condemned as unsound, and from which the Pope 
seems to have withdrawn his approbation ? 

P. S.—Since writing the above, the Orthodox Journal for 
the last month fell into our hands, which ‘contains a Letter 
from Mr. Gandolphy, who has very properly removed out of 
the London district, and is now resident at Sidmouth. Fron 
this letter we give the «wo following extracts, that our readers 
‘may be fully aware to what indefensible conduct Popery will 
carry, not the rabble, but priests and bishops. . : 

«“ { have a right, Sir, to be impatient and to complain, 
because the honour and good faith of the Right Reverend Dr. 
Poynter is brought into judgment by it before the public, 
through the conduct of the Reverend Robert Gradwell, inas- 
much as every charge and accusation which that clergyman 
has produced under that venerable prelate’s written signature, 
must be an absolute forgery on Mr. Gradwell’s part, since 
all and every one of those which have accidentally fallen into 
my hands, are stamped with evidence of the blackest calumny 
and most malicious slander. ‘They are such as Mr. Gradwell 
would not dare to produce before the light of day in. this 
country; they are such as’ condemn his cause, and rank: 
it amongst the most atrocious, infamous, and foulest conspi- 
racies ever practised against man. If the Right Reverend 
Dr. Poynter has seen these charges, he must know that they 
are most false and insidious, and only calculated to mislead a 
judge. I will here notice one in particular, which Mr. Grad- 
well has daringly produced at Rome under that prelate’s own 
name, and which has fallen into my hands, together with the 
Reverend father Damiani’s. comments upon it, who appears to 
know no place in the volume to which the denunciator has 
assigned it. The Reverend father Damiani was puzzled, 
because he could not discover the passage in any Of the 
copies I had left at Rome, and.in his reply to it says, he sup- 
poses that it has a place in some new edition of the sermons. 

“ Now, Sir, to convince you -how just it is, according to 
all the principles of British justice, that I, THE ACCUSED, ~ 
should know and see the charges brought against me, the mo- 
ment that the one in question came before me, I recognised A 
CANCELLED PAGE, corrected eight or nine years ago 
by Dr. Poynter himself, and the Reverend Mr. Hodgson, 
his grand vicar, when the very first part of the work was 
published in the lifetime of the Right Reverend Dr. Douglass ! 
From that time I had never seen this cancelled page, ‘till my 
astonished eyes beheld it returning from Rome, in a Latin 
dress, and marked as belonging to the third page of the 
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second volume ; whereas it had originally belonged to p, 117 
of the first volume ; and I now appeal for evidence of the fact 
to'the wark itself, to Messrs. Keating and Co. my publishers 
to the Rev. James Archer, and to the Right Reverend Dr. 
Poynter and the Revei:end Joseph Hodgson, for what 1 have 
asserted, Nay, evidence of page 117, vol. 1. being a cancelled 
page, and corrected by Mr. Hodgson, will be found in Tie 
Orihodox Journal for 1816, page $51. Where read,—* This , 

age, which will be found to have been cancelled, was revised 
by Mr. Hodgson, Dr. Poynter’s grand vicar. Jf the salt lose 
tis savour wherewith shall it be salled?’ It proves, Sir, that 
Mr. 'Gradwell is agent in a bad cause, since he is compelled 
to rake the very sewers for objections against my works, 
and chiefly trusts to his success in thus misleading the judg. 
ment of the holy see. I have reason then :to complain, and { 
apply without reserve to this man the words of the gospel, 
men love darkness rather than the light, when their works are 
evil. or every one that doth evil hateth the ight, that his 
works may not be reproved. But he ihat doth truth cometh to the 
light, that his works may ,be.made manifest, because they are 
done in God.---(John jill. v.20.) 

‘¢ I have cause to complain, Sir, because I know not why 
I am-persecuted. Ihave reason to be impatient, because Iam 
traduced. Dr. ‘Poynter has stated to some .of my friends, 
that jhe has sent out to Rome:sixty denunciations against my 
works! Havel nota natural right.to see them? The pro- 
paganda has given repeated orders and commands to that 
effect. The motive must be extraordinary, that forbids it: 
for by the act of July 8th, 1817, I ‘have publicly pledged 
myself to the following words, which I.hold in Dr. Poynter's 
own:hand-writing. ‘I promise that J ,willin future sincerely 
shew him (Dr. Poynter) all obedience and subjection, that I 
will readily and faithfully correct any mistakes .or errors which 
shall be pointed out in the same works by the -hdly see, or by 
my own prelate.’ 

*¢ Sir John Cox Hippisley has chosen to.call in question, 
in ‘a general way, the accuracy of my statements fe- 
specting his interference in-my controversy with Dr. Poynter, 
as detailed in my late ‘ Letter toa Noble Lord,’ and even 
threatens to produce against my account the evidence, of 
his secretary, whom he had concealed in the room behind 4 
screen, for the purpose of minuting our conversation. Now, 
Mr. Editor, instead of flinching from this honourable maneeuvte 
of the baronet, after repeating my own statement verbatim 
from my late pamphlet, I shall beg leave to subjoin Sir John 
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Cox Hippisley’s‘own speech in parliament, from The Globe 
newspaper of July 9th, 1817. In drawing up my letter to the 
‘ Noble Lord,’ 1 was compelled to trust to my recollection 
in detailing the conversation referred to, not being able to lay 
my hand on any newspaper of that date ; but fortune has since 
thrown a copy of The Globe in my way, and I am happy to 
perceive that I-am there borne out by the baronet himself as 
to every circumstance, except that his speech in parliament 
was delivered the very day I signed the formula at the Right 
Reverend Dr. Poynter’s, whereas J had assigned it to :the 
following evening, or the 9th of July.” 


Ce RIB ee 


SIR CHARLES WOLSELEY. 
Tue following little piece of history, ‘from Clarendon’s Life, 


may amuse our readers :-— 

“ He (the Duke of Buckingham, ‘who was accused of 
treason) intended on such a day to be in Staffordshire, at 
the house of Sir Charles ‘Wolseley, a gentleman who had 
been of great eminence in Cromwell’s Council, .and one of 
those who ‘had been sent by the House of Commons ‘to 
accept the ‘Crown, with the title of King?! !”—Vol. iii. p. 
817. 





A LETTER TO THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 
(Concluded from p. 206.) 


Such are, in general, throughout this beautiful and splendid 
island, the warm-hearted, affectionate creatures, I wish to be 
rescued from Popery and priestcraft, not by emancipating, 
and, in consequence, increasing the evil, that in the end will 
prove our own destruction, but by restricting, discouraging, 
and ridiculing a creed, horrible, impious, yet ludicrous ‘beyond 
all power of understanding. 

Let our turbulent, contemptible Opposition persevere in this 
course, which I recommend, and ere many years are. elapsed, 
Papists will emancipate themselves, by becoming Protestants, 
by renouncing errors and corruptions of a religion not insti- 
tuted by Jesus Christ, but invented by one Pope, confirmed 
nore by another, and most likely laughed at by 

oth. 

What right have Papists, until they shake off such danger- 
ous delusions as now blind their eyes ‘to the ‘truth, to expect 
orclaim equal civil privileges with the Protestants, when they 
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are unequal as to allegiance to their king, and deadly enemies 
to the constitution, both bejhg Protestant by law? Why 
should law give them what religion enjoins them to destroy, 
and on what moral or filial principle does the Son advocate 
and cherish a measure pregnant with insult to the pious and 
sacred feelings of an august and afflicted Father, and involving 
in its consequences the possible destruction and desolation of 
his family, the religion, and the constitution of his country, 
This is no time, when the sworn enemy to king, constitution, 
and religion, threatens to devour us, to refrain from speaking 
that truth boldly and undisguisedly. Neither ‘my principles, 
nor the firm, independent spirit which I glery in possessing, 
will permit me to do so, particularly as I observe, by the late 
English Journals, that the old Jesuit of 1807 is again at work, 
and not deterred by the contempt and national indignation 
with which his shameful and invidious attempt to impose on 
his Royai Master at that period was received, by an incensed 
empire, he has now changed his tactics, by an attempt (more 
infamous, if possible, than his former one) to deceive the 
House of Lords, and with the design, I suppose, of evincing 
his profligate contempt for the pious and religious scruples of 
our revered, most august, and most afflicted sovereign, he has 
fixed (or did fix) the discussion of his anti-transubstantiation 
bill for the anniversary of that afflicted sovereign’s birth. 
Almighty God ! can such dangerous reformists (or hereditary 
counsellors, as they are styled) be tolerated in introducing such 
an infamous bill into such an assembly? Is there no noble 
Lord in that House, whose heart, glowing with the virtuous 
and indignant feelings. of a Peel,* or of our own Ellis, will 
start forth to crumble into dust, the impious and insulting ma- 
chinations of this dangerous and cunning Jesuit. Withina 
few days after the House of Lords had recorded their votes 
against even going into a committee on Popish claims, whilst 
the wax on their protest was scarcely yet cold, an antiquated 
reformist makes an atterapt to anticipate every necessity for 8 
committee, even of consideration, and by a deceitful and short 
dogmatic act, endeavours to liberate the Roman Catholics, 
without the appearance of emancipation ; whilst by this bill of 
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* Right Hon. Robert Peel, the steady, consistent, and spirited de- 
fender of the established religion of the empire, and the zealous and 
warm friend of Irejand. 
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his (if passed) he will open the constitution of his country to 
the most vital attacks of its inveterate and deadly foes ; for the 
oath of supremacy might be got over, in a great degree, as we 
have seen, in the determination respecting the Veto—but the 
declaration against Transubstantiation and Idolatry Papists 
could not get down ; the Pope knows this, and so does the old 
Dominican. His Popish friend, the Secretary, made, as usual, 
a mistake respecting Transubstantiation, in his speech. It is 
certainly a great, but not the only bar to Popish emancipation, 
but it is the great stumbling block to Papists, and should never 
he repealed. This canonical secretary appears to have an in- 
tellect almost as dense, and superficial as the Queen’s County 
Baronet, who has long been their dupe, and now is likely to 
become their laughing stock. 

No, my Lord, your cunning will avail you nothing; you will 
be defeated and detested ; were your attempt not of so black 
a nature, from its duplicity, you would be laughed at also; but 
horror and ridicule are as incompatible as the Christian religion 
and Popish Idolatry. 

I waited to observe if any of my clerical brethren would 
anticipate my anxious wish to shield our respected and beloved 
hierarchy from insult and insolence, and would exert them- 
selves to open the eyes of those Protestant dupes, who are 
working a mine to destroy themselves ; but observing an uni- 
versal apathy prevail, it occurred to me that I might be of 
some little use, and I hope I shall prove so. To accomplish 
these objects alone, I have presumed to address your Royal 
Highness ; and here, lest my motives for writing should be 
misconceived, I think it necessary to say, (though egotism may 
be laid to my charge) that I look for nothing, I want for nothing. 
Thave a large and quite sufficient fortune, exclusive of a lu- 
crative parish, where, I am happy to believe, I am beloved, 
because I am constantly occupied in relieving, comforting, and 
assisting my parishioners ;-and with the most perfect truth 
I can say, that were I offered the best bishopric your Royal 
Brother had’ to dispose of, I would still reply, as I did a few 
years past, to a friend high in office, who, unsolicited, offered 
me his patronage ** Nolo episcopari.” I would not exchange 
the clerical submission ; it is the great pleasure of my life to 
owe to my upright, polished, kind, and enlightened diocesan 
forany Church preferment extant. Courts and Courtiers I 
equally avoid ; the Prince or the Peer are as indifferent to me 
as the commoner or the peasant, and without a superiority of 
mind or virtue, no human being can acquire my attention, 
much less my respect. Your Royal Highness must thus con- 
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fess, | have no interested motives in thus censuring your con- 
duct, and that of the party you act with, in respect to this 
most vital question. 

Your popularity (and I am concerned to observe it) is great 
amongst the turbulent part of your august father’s subjects jin 
England ; and as to acquiring it, in this part of the empire, 
among a select few, (now that I am on the subject) there js 
nothing so easy. If a man has neither a profession, feeling, 
nor religion, he has only to become the scurrilous lampooner 
of your august, polished, and enlightened brother, or the ama- 
tory composer of licentious and inflammatory sonnets, to 
become not merely popular, but even “illustrious,” with our 
little Popish junto of Opposition Peers and Commoners in this 
country ; and not only this, but he gets a capital good dinner 
into the bargain, by no means, I should think, the worst part of 
his popularity in these times of starvation. How I blushed, 
with pity and contempt, for the descendant of my really 
*¢ allustrious’? countryman, when I read this term, embracing — 
his noble Father’s ‘great name, with all that ever was and is 
refined, virtuous, learned, and brave, in this mighty empire, 
disgraced and contaminated by being distorted, to include the 
immoral and indecent compositions of so. depraved a writer 
as this most ‘* illustrious” reptile. 

From the extraordinary commotion amongst the Papists, 
that the expected presence of your Royal Highness excited, 
a short time back, | am pretty confident that your reception 
here, by our fish-eaters, would have added to that highly cre- 
ditable pride you experienced, and so improperly boasted of, 
as a Royal Fishmonger; but never let your Royal Highness 
forget, that the most deservedly popular man this country 
evér saw, was near being brutally massacred, a few months 
past, by the very party in whose service he had exhausted the 
greater part of a long-extended, honourable, and _ glorious 
existence, and from the outrageous and sanguinary attack 
made upon his aged, sacred, and revered person, learn the 
practical effects of the religion you advocate, and reflect upon 
the gratitude you may expect from an emancipated Irish 


priesthood. 
AN ORTHODOX CLERGYMAN =. 
Of the Established and Apostolic Church. 


CHANGE OF MINISTERS. 
(From the Hibernian Journal.) 


WE understand there will be a meeting of the Roman Catho- 
lics this day at D’Arcy’s Tavern in Essex Street, where my 
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Lord Fingal is to preside. If we are to Lelieve that portion of 
the press in the pay of these people, both here and in England, 
all that now is necessary is to prepare the mere skeleton of a 
petition, to ensure success, as the Parliament, forsooth, is to be 
thrown open to the Catholics, and that at a time, too, when it is 
candidly avowed that the sine qua non of members to be ad- 
mitted into the corporation of Dubiin, is to vote a repeal of 
the union with. England ! Yes, the public mind is no sooner 
disembarrassed from the agitating consideration of the Catholic 
claims, than it is to be engaged in the question of the Union ! 
Where, then, is angry discussion to end? Now, really, the 
present appears to us.a most alarming crisis ; the affectation of 
the Roman Catholics, at . present, .assumes quite a new charac- 
ter; for, in former times, they met as Boardsmen and Com- 
mitteemen, but now they tell us that all is arranged as they 
wish ; the ministry, indeed, is to undergoa change, on con- 
dition of Catholic ‘emancipation being conceded, as the Earl 
of Liverpool compromises the Protestant interest for the ac- 
cession of those Lords who have been in opposition. Such is 
the report, and such the expectation of those friends of unli- 
mited emancipation atthe present moment. With respect to 
Irish Protestants, we hear no more of them than if they. were 
cyphers in the political account of interest. Their physical 
strength, their property, is entirely passed over, and all the 
hopes of Ireland’s safety are to depend on the advocates of 
Roman Catholic aggrandizement ; or, (‘* most horrible!”’) the 
Catholics are to become radicals, absolute radicals! ‘Then, 
of course, the Protestants are to‘ hide their diminished 
heads,” and quit that vantage-ground which they have enjoyed 
since the revolution of 1688 ! Let us, however, the humble 
supporters of the constitution in church and state, assure our 
readers they have nothing to fear from all this. Those who 
recollect past_ occurrences will readily account for the present 
order of things ;_ they will see that the invitation to the Cortez, 
the address of congratulation toa royal personage, the speeches 
of Dr. Dromgoole, the Rotunda ruse, and parochial meetings, 
have all failed, and that their enemy’s policy is now to adhere 
tothe studied system of. quiet, while the sword remains in chill 
preparation, to be unsheathed at the moment of the petition’s 
rejection! “* What pains they take .to curse themselves |” 
Why, is not this to be despised more than apprehended ? And 
Supposing all assumed to be founded, what could Catholic de- 
fection do when opposed to Protestant loyalty ? and when, too, 
that spirit is joined by the good feeling of those loyal. Catholies 
who, we know, are numerous, and deserve to be respected. 
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Protestants, then, have nothing to fear., The Parliament wij 
decide, as it should do, onthe merits of the Catholic Ques- 
tion, and to Parliament alone should they be exclusively cop- 
fined ; all interposition is assumption. His Majesty’s minis- 
ters may differ as to forms on the question, but they never can 
as to principle and fact. A constitution essentially Protes. 
tant can never be transformed to one essentially Catholic, 
without a total change and revolution in the state. The radi- 
cals, aware of this, seek to effect the change. Mr. Brougham 
may speculate, and Mr. Hunt may threaten, yet still the con- 
stitution of England is not to be shaken, or the Protestant 
ascendancy, which is the key-stone of the arch, removed, 
lest the whole fall into awful ruin ! That man is a bad man, 
then, who wishes to disturb our national tranquillity by keeping 
up political disputations at this time, and in such a way. 



















HORRID MURDER. 


Ir is with feelings of deep sorrow that we insert the following 
account of the murder of the Rev. Mr. Malqueen, P. P. of 
Ballinavana, county of Limerick. 







Bruff, Nov. 10, 1819. 

“‘ It is with great concern I have to communicate the shock- 
ing murder of the Rev. John Malqueen, P.P. This respect- 
able clergyman had gone to visit a sick parishioner, and was 
returning home on Monday evening, between the hours of 
eight and nine o’clock, when he met five armed men on the 
road between Kilmallock and this place. By the coroner's 
inquest, held here yesterday, by Charles and James Bennet, 
Esqrs. it appears that Mr. Malqueen was stopped by Mr. 
Clifford,'a respectable farmer, who cautioned him against pro- 
3 ceeding further, as five armed men had just menaced him if 
heey he took any particular observation of them. Mr. Malqueen 
: said he would endeavour to Convince them of the criminality 
of their conduct, and while benevolently using his influence 
with these wretches, one of them fired, and he fell lifeless, 
1 ibe three slugs having entered his body. The jury returned a ver- 
ee dict of “ Wilful Murder,” and a reward has been offered for 
fit the blood-thirsty assassins.” | 
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THE COUNTY OF ROSCOMMON. 


Tuts hitherto peaceable county has, we are sorry to state, lat- 
terly been disgraced by murders, robberies, nightly meetings 
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and swearing in associates. It is our painful duty to record the 
following atrocious murder, committed on a respectable gen- 
tleman, Mr. Henry St. George, brother of Sir Richard St. 
George, of Mount Equity, about two miles from Ballydangan, 
where the unfortunate gentleman resided. The particulars 
have been communicated by a friend, in a letter, dated 
Athlone, Nov. 2. 

“ ] waited to a late hour yesterday, in the hope of being 
able to give you a correct statement of a most disgraceful out- 
rage, committed, I may say, in our neighbourhood, at Mount 
Equity, last Sunday night, so early as eleven o’clock. Mr. 
Henry St. George, who lived at Ballydangan, dined on Sunday 
last with his brother, Sir Richard, in the Wood at Mount 
Equity, where were some other friends. On leaving his bro- 
ther’s, an old and trusty steward saw him out of the gate, 
locked the last one, and had not-proceeded more than a few 
yards, when he heard a shot, and a loud scream followed ; the 
night was uncommonly light ; he easily discovered that Mr. 
Henry St. George was dismounted near the gate; he ran 
quickly, ‘and found him almost lifeless, lying over a man who 
was in a faint ; then hastened to a near cabin, and sent off for 
Sir Richard, who, with another gentleman, came up, but only 
to see him expire without uttering a word. The poor fellow’s 
body was brought to his brother’s, which he had left, in perfect 
health and spirits, but twenty minutes before. 

* What could have been the cause of this vile assassination 
cannot be conjectured, and though it is now late in the day, I 
have not heard the particulars of the inquest, or know any 
thing, save that suspicion falls upon his brother’s tenantry, to 
whom he was very lenient, as agent, besides assisting the poor, 
even beyond his abilities, with food and raiment. His eharita- 
ble and benevolent disposition came within my knowledge 
often, when in that part of the country. At the time the 
typhus fever raged, I have known him to visit the poor sick, in 
the houses the clergy would not venture into, administer their 
medicines, and watch over them night after night ; but all, it 
seems, did not secure him from the resentment of bad people. 

“P.S.—It is now past four o’clock, and I have learned no 
further particulars of this sad termination of a worthy member 
of society,” 
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To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 

Sir, | 
“ Quicquid volumus id facile credimus” is a passage to the 
truth of which every day’s experience gives testimony. To an 
inflated people, the mass of whem are either quite unenlight- 
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ened, or just tinged with the smattering of some modern pub. 
lications, there is no falsehood too gross not to be believed, no; 
no, deduction too absurd to be swallowed. In one of the 
morning papers of this city there is a comparison drawn be- 
tween the soldiers of Cromwell and the present Protestants, 
I mean: those to whom the polite epithets of malignant, &, 
are given. It seems to the Editor, that those Protestants have 
a design on the king and constitution. ‘“‘ In spite,” as he says, 
** of all their fervid expressions of loyalty and devoted attach- 
ment, like Cromwell, they speak ef the king and constitution 
with great respect, though, at the same time, they. are inspired 
with a bigotry they cannot withstand.” -Now, Sir, it. must be 
plain to any unprejudiced person, on first sight, or even to a 
prejudiced, on reflection, that to be applicable to us, every 
limb of the picture must be distorted—our .bigotry (if thus it 
must be called) is the same as that of the king and constitu- 
tion—and it is no less plain that it is a case quite in point 
against themselves. From the notes to the Rhemish Testament, 
which remain the admitted principles of the religion, and to 


which I beg leave torefer you, we may, without fear of con- 


tradiction, assert, that the very essence of that religion is hos- 
tility to heretics, and. of course to an heretical constitution; 
and from experience we know that those principles are not 
theoretical, but wherever the power was in their hand, were com- 
mitted to practice ; nor is there a single instance on, record to 
the contrary. ;Hence, but not merely hence, we may conclude 
that * their loyalty, now, as ever, would not be able to withstand 
their bigotry, in spite of all the fervid expressions of loyalty 
and. devoted attachment,” which the late meetings put forth, 
so inconsistently. with the spirit and- effusion of those meetings, 
wherein they declared an “ Irish king” was their object. As 
to Orangemen, they say it is wrong to allow any body of men 
to take an oath of combination. ‘True—but when the govern- 
ment .were too mild to suppress the combinations of united 
Irishmen or Whiteboys, &c. the more immediately interested 
entered into a counter combination for their own defence. ! 
have not so far entered the political world as to become at 
Orangeman, nor do I think I ever shall, but as the oath is . here 
set before me, it is no way unbecoming the dignity of a mab, 
nor the free spirit of a British subject. It enjoins support 
the king so long as he supports the Protestant Ascendancy 10 
church and state, that is, so long as he continues to support 
those principles, for the security of which he was called to the 
throne. This conditional eath is matter of cavil to the Catho- 
lics—perhaps they, to whom a despotic government is part! 
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cularly congenial, might dictate an oath of a less conditional 
nature, but a prudent man places his reliance in proportion to 
the caution with which a promise is made. That oath, which 
‘s treacherously intended to be broken, or is sprung from: poli- 
tical fever, or fawning servility, is made without reserve ; but, 
Sir, this is an effort to poison the mind of our prince against 
his truly attached subjects. Let our prince be convinced, that 
however strongly we hope that his judgment will not err in the 
defence of the constitution of which he is the chief guardian, 
yet if itshould, we will never forget our allegiance to our king, 
or forego our attachment to.his person or family, should Ca- 
thdlic bigotry so far triumph, from his error, or the error of his 
ministers, as even to prevail in his life-time, and besiege him 
onthe throne. We will retire with him to the citadel of our 
constitution, and spill our last drop in his defence. In the 
same article, Mr. Editor, it reproaches the memory of King 
William as ridiculous. In this, Sir, they adhere to their prin- 
ciples, for he was the founder of the fabric they are endeavour- 
ing to subvert. This commemoration, forsooth, is ridiculous, 
though to carry a painted doll decked out with jewels and frip- 
pery, ia commemoration of some saint, is perfectly consistent 
with reason. Let me see the Protestants in Catholic countries 
hardy enough to question the reason or propriety of that gaudy 
pageantry, he says to support a “* favourite point, into what ex- 
cess and disregard of laws will men run.” ‘True indeed, I shall 
make no comment, but leave the application to common 
sense. Another paper, in order to deter Protestants from 
signing the anti-catholic petition, proceeds in these very words : 
Let them beware, we shall have their names over in four days 
afier their arrival in London.” This is annexed to a passage, 
cautioning to give their place of residence, but we see the threat 
through the flimsy veil that.is thrown over it; like-the garment 
the Roman harlot assumed for the appearance of modesty, it 
conceals none of the real objects from our view. Perhaps, Mr. 
Editor, my fears are vain, but 1 must confess I am alarmed 
when I see Protestants so insensible to all the overflowings of 
ill-concealed hatred, that actual outrages to our persons cannot 
awake them, that nothing short of personal experience will 
convince them that Catholic and Protestant, in a political point 
of view, cannot long exist together on an equality. If some 
of the latter, as they denominate themselves, are Protestants, 
Words have lost their meaning ; they no longer protest against 
the Pope or his supremacy, when they petition to put the mak- 
‘ng of our laws into the hands of those who are avowedly under 
his authority, an authority of the most forcible nature, that 
‘ver the mind, strengthened by the fear of punishment here 
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and hereafter ; and the Catholic who denies the principle 0 


Popish supremacy and extermination of heretics, is ignorant of 


his religion, nor weuld he be a Catholic, were it not for the 
hierarchy who can command him to draw the sword for the 
advancement cf doctrines he does not understand. Were it 
possible for a Catholic state to grant to Protestants the _privi- 
leges which Catholics demand here, they would not stand in 
the same danger, as the principle of extermination is no doc- 
trine of the Protestants ; but we are surrounded by Catholic 
nations jealous of our glory ; who, as they have been, so they 
ure on the watch, to foment every disaffection, and in matters 
of religion would make it.a common cause against a common 
foe. ‘The greater number here in Ireland are Catholics, being 
the peasantry of the country, not possessed of sufficient pro- 
perty to give them an interest in the present situation of 
things ; ‘ paupertas facile habetur sine damno ;’ on the con- 
trary, by a revolution they expect restitution of those lands 
which have been transferred to the Protestants ; to this, at any 
other than the present fawning period, the answer from the 
Catholic press would be—And have they not a right to them ? 
By the same right the Welch should get possession of all the 
estates in England. Some English nobility are quite silent 
on this point. I trust not because they are indifferent to the 
interests of the loyal part cf this country; they must (for they 
from experience should know this people) be aware that no well- 
wisher to the government, as it now stands, will long remain in 
this country when those who ought to defend have deserted 
them and left them exposed to the insults and outrages from 
which at this moment the strong arm of power can scarce 
protect them.—They are popular, they are right to preserve 
their popularity when it is not at the expence of their integrity. 
It would be well if the ephemeral popularity of a city magis- 
trate were as cheaply earned. We do not hear the ballad- 
singers at the corner of the streets, roaring the praises of our 
‘ noble English nobility resident here,’-—nor I trust we never 
shall. I should be sorry to think they did not set the true 
value on those hoarse trumpets of fame. 

I shall make it my business, Mr. Editor, to study some of the 
public characters both here and at the other side ; there are 
some suspicious—I shall watch their motions and report to you 
the result ; even my efforts may have some weight—the cack- 
ling of geese once saved the city of Rome. ‘There is another 
matter going forward at the other side on which I have my eye; 
when it comes to aconclusion I shall offer you my sentiments. 

Dublin. CLERICUS. 
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